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Head of a Rhinoceros, shot near the Pungwee River, East Africa. It required four shots from an Ex- 
press rifle and seven from a Lee-Metford to kill the animal. 
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HUNTING 
By ALLEN 


IDNIGIT in the African jungle. The 
figures round the camp-fire swaying 
crazily from side to side are Baralong 

boys—the watch—passing a weary vigilance 
in crooning songs of ancient folk-lore. 
From the sodden, treacherous marsh a fnist 
is rising, dank, chilly and malarious. Above, 
but almost touching swampy earth, the thorn- 
clad mimosa trees hook and twist within, 
without, so that one may not stand erect. 
Through this aerial trocha gleams the star- 
pitted firmament, cold and silent. At in- 
tervals strange sounds are heard underneath 
and about this tropical pall. Once it is the 
distant roar of a lion gorging himself upon 
the tender carcass of a hartbeeste on the 
high veldt; again the hideous wail of a 
jackal, cormorant of the prairie, biding his 
time to pick the remnants. And now, but 
close by, the rustling reeds tell of a python 
monarch that, searching for food, has dis- 
turbed a long-legged, bayonet-beaked water- 
bird from its nest and incited a flamingo to 
call fearfully to its mate. 

Starting up affrighted from a nervous 
doze, is it any wonder that the big game 
hunter, who has left New York but five 
weeks since to spend his first night in the 
jungle, seizes upon the nearest rifle! In his 
distorted. imagination death lurks on every 
side. The whole scene is creepy, malevo- 
lent, weird. He hasdropped into another— 
yes, the otherest—world. How to reconcile 
Broadway, Wall Street, .cable cars, high 
buildings, the latest opera, with these exo- 
tic noises, odors and beings! It does not 
seem real. 

At that moment the crooning ceases, the 
Baralongs cower stealthily, and following 
their gaze riverwards, the New Yorker, with 
blanch of office confinement still on his 
cheek and manicurist’s handiwork still ap- 
parent, sees arise from the water a gigantic 
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phantom marked by the pale light of ivory. 
And then illusion, as a cloak, falls from 
him. The relentless, cruel instinct of the 
hunter, that bade him journey 10,000 miles 
and sacrifice as many dollars, returns to him 
in a rushing wave. He is filled with that 
insatiate human desire, whatever its ex- 
planation, to kill a wild animal, and eyes 
dancing, nerves tingling, but hands steady, 
selects noiselessly his five hundred express 
rifle. Thought tears along in his mind with 
ungoverned speed. Already he sees the 
head mounted at the club and hears his 
comrades eulogize his marksmanship. 

' A grinning face at the tent door. 

‘‘Baas, ho Baas, he big hippopot! You 
shoot he, yes?’’ And the hunter, dodging in 
the shadows, creeps toward his prey. But 
the camp is now aroused. Black curly heads 
peer from under rough burlap blankets, and 
two white companions are hurrying to the 
other’s side. Rivalry is keen in big game- 
killing. 

‘“‘Whatever are you going to do?’’ ex- 
claims a rough voice. ‘‘Shoot a darned old 
water-cow? Why, that’s no sport. There’s 
no fight in ’em, and we don’t need fresh 
meat. If you want one to take along home, 
you can get it any time; the river’s full of 
hippos. Hikona*.’’ 

The hunter recognizes the tones of his 
guide, a small, wiry man, covered with 
rusty hair, who sacrificed one cheek and 
part of his breast on the altar of sport— 
‘‘rastled with a lion,’’ he puts it—and hesi- 
tates. In the meantime a baby hippopota- 
mus has appeared at the surface to breathe, 
and the mother, fearing for its safety, sinks 
into the black pool. This precipitate exit is 
so disturbing that the brimming stream over- 
flows, and water trickling across the swamp, 
seeps through tent and blanket. The city 


*Kaffir, meaning “‘no good.” 
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Nimrod, annoyed and disappointed, lies wide 
awake, determined not to heed the guide 
hereafter, until a red ball of fire lunges 
from the Indian Ocean’s bosom and blazing 
day arrives to cheer his soul. 

Daylight in Portuguese East Africa is not 
a riot of pleasure, either, for the heat is 
sickening, the walking wretched, the water 
stagnant, and the breezes so fever-laden that 
I have known ten strong men to die off ina 
camp during the same night, who a few 
hours previous were in perfect health. In 
spite of these mortal discomforts big game 
hunters arrive there in a steady stream, 
though well aware of the danger, and the 
question naturally arises, why? What im- 
pels a rich man who might taste choicely of 
life’s pleasures with automobiles, horses or 
yachts, to forsake civilization and plunge 
into primeval surroundings that he may kill 
a lion, elephant or tiger? 

President Roosevelt, I am informed, re- 
ceives, on an average, one letter each week 
from individuals and societies asking this 
same question, and incidentally denouncing 
the head of the nation for his bloodthirsti- 
ness. He attempted to exonerate himself 
at first in reply, but finally gave up, remark- 
ing to a friend that any one should be able 
to appreciate a desire ‘‘so intensely human.’’ 

Mr. Roosevelt’s explanation is the last 
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word, and diagnosed it means that humanity 
still loves to kill, loves a combat, enjoys 
suffering. The country boy gloats to shoot 
a rabbit, the Spaniard adores a bull fight, 
the cultured Anglo-Saxon revels in a ring 
contest, fine ladies endanger their necks to 
see the death throes of a miserable fox, and 
the pigmies of Central Africa joyfully pur- 
sue an elephant all day, sticking darts in his 
eyes to blindhim, and hamstring him when 
he is helpless. 

In the quest of big game there is the 
additional element of danger, and that makes 
it more human. It is not unlike war. 
Indeed, the two things are so related that 
an eminent English military authority has 
written a long treatise telling how one leads 
to and aids the other. He advises his com- 
rades to hunt tigers in India a while each 
year to sharpen their wits and courage. 

Had Tommy followed this counsel he might 
not have presented such a sorry spectacle 
before the marksmanship of the Boers, who 
had the advantage of that same schooling. 

In order that mankind may, in these days, 
satiate himself with this ‘‘intensely human’’ 
desire it is necessary to go to Uganda, Cen- 
tral India, China, Corea, or East and West 
Africa. The Dark Continent is the best field 
for all around sport, and if the peaceful 
citizen, snugly settled before his grate fire- 





A Lioness Killed in Front of the Post Office in a Uganda Village. 
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place, derisively reads ‘‘ Baron Munchausen’’ 
or to him monstrous adventures with lions 
and tigers he should turn his attention to 
the British East African Protectorate. 

He would learn there that some sixty 
coolies while working on the railroad that 
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of elephants, and was constantly putting up 
rhinoceros singly or in pairs. We could 
actually be said to be escorted for stretches 
of several miles by zebras and antelopes 
that would approach within ten yards. Lions 
were constantly met with, but they were so 





C. Ording photo 


Head of a Bengal Tiger, Shot from a Machand. ’ 


At night the hunter in India ti a bullock at the foot of a tree and then hides in the tree hut. From here 
he shoots his game over a phosphorus sight 


extends from Mombasa northwestward have 
been mangled and devoured by lions; that 
Sir Harry Johnston, the Governor, has 
recently discovered five new specimens of 
big game heretofore unknown to white 
men, namely the singing ostrich, five-horned 
giraffe, new genet, bushy-tailed ant-eater, 
the chameleon Johnstoni, not forgetting the 
okapi. In short, that one vast district of 
Uganda is depopulated wholly of natives and 
given up to the rompings of the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the zebra, the giraffe, the 
leopard, the antelope, the panther and the 
lion. 

“The big game wandering over this 
region,’’? says Uganda’s Governor, ‘‘has 
been so long unmolested by man that they 
are quite as tame as deer in an English 
park. My expedition passed through herds 


hard at work on zebra or hartebeeste that 
they did not interfere with the caravan.’’ 
Of all these animals the African lion fur- 
nishes the most exciting sport because he is 
so hard to kill and so maliciously bold. 
When in Mombasa some months ago, for 
example, I found the whole town wrought 
up over the tragic death of Captain Ryall, 
a dashing young army officer and construct- — 
ing engineer on the Uganda Railroad. Rvall, 
with two companions, Hubner and Pareti, 
were sleeping in a railway carriage near the 
end of the line where a camp had been 
pitched. The doors had been left open on 
account of the heat. At about two a. m. a 
tremendous beast walked in and stood di- 
rectly over Ryall, who was stretched on the 
floor. The unfortunate man had only time 
to awake and exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my God, a 
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lion!’? when he was seized by the neck be- 
tween two powerful jaws and carried out 
of the car. Ryall’s companions heard his 
scream and saw the tragedy, but were too 
terrified to move, and when they did it was 
too late. The lion had disappeared with his 
victim into the night. 

A party was formed at daybreak and the 
remnants of Captain Ryall’s body were found 
half a mile away. The lion was then tracked 
and killed after receiving twenty rifle balls 
and putting up a game fight. The brute 
weighed over 600 pounds. 

Curious to know just how it feels to stand 
before a man-eating wild animal, I visited a 
celebrated hunter who has recently returned 
from an expedition covering many parts of 
the world; but I was rather disappointed. 
Mr. C. A. Hutchinson, a member of the New 
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York Racquet and Tennis Club, and one of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, is probably a good 
type of the modern big game hunter, and it 
may be to his credit that he is over-modest 
in speaking of his achievements. Your 
genuine sportsman does not incline to big 
talk. But it makes difficult the chronicler’s 
task. 

Though informed that Mr. Hutchinson was 
threatened with lung trouble, I found him a 
robust specimen of manhood, with powerful 
limbs, broad shoulders and bronzed face. He 
looked like the tackle on a crack football 
team. In the matter of bears, tigers, lions 
and elephants he was disposed to be most 
charitable and friendly. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, kindly, ‘‘lions sometime 
dangerous; generally run away. That’s the 
trouble with all of them. Won’t stand, give 

you no fight.’’ He spoke sad- 





Section of the Uganda Railway. 


This road runs through the greatest big game country in the world 





ly. ‘‘Now that rhinoceros 
there,’”” pointing to the 
stuffed head reproduced here 
from a photograph, ‘‘should 
have laid me out. He’s 
usually a dangerous animal. 
A lion’ll run at the sight of 
one, and he can kill an ele- 
phant with that horn of his. 
But a rhinoceros’!] run from 
aman. This one did, anyway. 

‘How was it? Why, one 
night when my party — Mr. 
>aul Niedick, Mr. Pollard, 
Poulin, the Frenchman, and 
the guide, John Maneau, from 
Bamboo Creek, you may have 
heard of him—were camped 
near the Pungwee River, in 
Kast Africa, word came that 
hippopotami had been found. 
After we had been tramping 
a mile or so I ran across a 
three-toed spoor. Pollard and 
I took it for a baby elephant’s 
track, started to follow, and 
kept on five mortal hours. 
The country was long grass, 
swamp and jungle, slow walk- 
ing. But finally we came to 
a little cleared space and 
there only thirty feet away 
was a rhinoceros, the first 
one I ever saw in the open. 
He had just composed him- 
self for a nap, but got up 
quickly enough when he 
scented us, and stood stock- 


— still. It was an easy shot, 


tion six coolies and two British officers were devoured by lions 
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and I put two 500 express bullets in each 
of his shoulders. He dropped to his knees, 
rose again, and I think would have rushed 
us, but I pumped two more express shots 
into him. With that he began to spin 
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another, the lioness made a jump of eighteen 
feet and landed square on Maneau. She ate 
part of him, and bit most every place except 
his neck, so that when she dropped Maneau 
to tackle the black boy, John was still alive. 

















Head of a Cape Buffalo. 


ipe Buffalo is an almost extinct species 


On this account it is prized by the hunter and 


also because it offers battle 


around blinded with pain and blood. He 
was done for then and I should have quit, 
but the natives were so frightened that to 
make sure I shot him seven times more 
with a Lee-Metford. It was too bad to 
waste those steel bullets. They’re very 
precious out in Africa.’’ And Mr. Hutchin- 
son almost sighed. 

‘*But,’’ I asked, ‘‘is there never any dan- 
ger in big game hunting ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, ’’ said he, brightening somewhat. 
‘‘When your rifle jams. It’s lively enough 
then. You ought to see John Maneau! Breast 
chewed, legs chewed and face scratched off. 
lle was out one day and ran across a dirty 
old lioness. He hit her once, but the gun 
jammed and before his boy could hand him 





He managed to get his gun, fix it, and finally 
killed the old thing before the boy was 
dead. Shows how you always want to keep 
a couple of guns handy.’’ 

I concluded that Mr. Hutchinson was such 
a sure shot that big game had no terrors for 
him, and consequently he regarded the busi- 
ness lightly, but there again he surprised 
me. ‘‘Rotten,’’ was his reply, pleasantly 
frank. ‘‘I can never learn to center my 
shot. You see, in killing squirrels or birds 
a shot in any part of the body will do the 
trick. That’s easy. But when a buffalo 
charges or a lion springs you want to be 
pretty certain of hitting in a vital part, and 
there’s mighty little time to aim. Just to 
show you: 
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*‘One day Pollard and I were walking 
through grass high as my head when we al- 
most stepped on a lion—and that reminds 
me next time I go to Africa I shall take a 
dog. Well, the brute sprang up with a ter- 
rific growl, not giving me time to put the 
rifle to my shoulder. So I let go just as I 
was carrying it, from the hip. Hit him all 
right, and he turned into the jungle, Pollard 
and I after. In a few minutes I got a second 
shot, and the lion tumbled. This time he got 
up, made for us, and nearly had me when a 
ball from Pollard’s rifle stopped him. Into 
the rushes again, leaving a wide, bloody 
trail, and we heard him moaning in pain. 
Both of us fired toward the sound, and 
waited, gun to shoulder, for the spring. The 
answer was a roar of agony, and night com- 
ing on we were taking no further chances. 
Next day the lion was found dead about fifty 
feet away.”’ 

In their encounters with an up-to-date big 
game hunter, lions and all, the animals are at 
great disadvantage. And little wonder that 
they do not put up enough fight to suit Mr. 
Hutchinson. He, for example, took along 
thirty rifles, and had one hundred boys beat- 
ing the bushes. When game was sighted 
these half-naked savages would chase it to- 
ward the hunters, who stood armed with a 
small arsenal awaiting the chance to kill. 
Flat-nosed bullets were used, the kind that 
spread when they hit, and make a ghastly 
hole. 

In Uganda an expedition is even more 
elaborate, its composition having been pre- 
scribed by law after a considerable number 
of hunters were killed through lack of equip- 
ment. There one must, in the first place, 
have a head man who knows every inch of 
the country. He demands a salary of $500 
per month. You then have, perhaps, fifty 
camels, divided into four troops, one to 
carry water, another provisions, a third tents 
and camp equipage, while the fourth is laden 
with the hunter’s personal belongings. The 
cavalcade also includes swift horses, a herd 
of sheep, lest the food run short, a score of 
beaters, a small army of servants, half a 
dozen shikaris, a cook and a shepherd. The 
law requires that rifles must be plentifully 
supplied, always kept loaded, and that each 
of the black mer. be provided with a shield 
and two spears. If, after paying freight to 
ship home his specimens, the hunter escapes 
with an expense of $30,000 he is fortunate. 
But if, again, he kills in ten weeks so many 
as five lions, three elephants, eight rhinoc- 
eroses, three leopards and two hundred an- 
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telopes, as did Count Potocki not long 
ago, the sportsman counts that amount well 
spent. 

To tackle an outfit of this sort is an under- 
taking even for a six-hundred-pound lion or 
a two-horned rhinoceros, particularly as these 
animals make the mistake of not beginning 
the attack, unless hard pressed by hunger. 
The lion, indeed, is inclined to be humane, 
and more than once I have heard of him 
overtaking a man on the veldt, hitting him a 
clout, shaking him a little, perhaps, and 
then slinking away as though ashamed of 
himself. There used to be a hunter in Jo- 
hannesburg who was pulled from his horse 
by a lion and shaken nearly to pieces. The 
creature picked him up, dropped him, howled 
horrifically, but did not commit murder. 
The chap told afterward that though he ex- 
pected to be devoured every second he felt 
no pain or terror. The shock was so dread- 
ful that it brought on a stupor. He felt 
dreamy, as though he had taken laughing 
gas or chloroform. He could see the opera- 
tion, but did not feel the knife. That was 
certainly considerate of a lion. 

Another man fell in a dead faint at the 
sight of a lion, and lay flat on the earth. 
The beast peered at him astonished, bristled 
and growled, but either from a kind heart 
or suspecting a trap, trotted away with some 
show of dignity. He would have gone more 
slowly if certain of being seen, for the lion 
is noted for his vanity. In this, at any rate, 
he is human, and the African natives endow 
him with many other qualities supposed to 
be exclusively possessed by the higher order 
of beings. 

*“‘One morning,’’ relates the Hottentot 
guide, ‘‘I saw a troop of zebras going along 
a straight path that led to the margin of a 
precipice. They had all passed with the ex- 
ception of a fine stallion that formed the 
rear guard, when suddenly from ten feet 
above a lion sprang down. He missed by a 
few inches, and, as the path wound around 
the rock, he calculated to scale the height 
with a single bound and get the zebra on 
the other side. But he did not spring hard 
enough and the zebra escaped out on the 
veldt, beating the air with his tail. Just 
then two of the lion’s friends came along, 
and they chatted together for some time. 
The old lion took them to the rock then and 
explained how it was a good place to catch 
zebras if you jumped well. They all prac- 
ticed for a while and finally went away talk- 
ing, but in such a low tone that I could not 
hear what they said.’’ 


? 








I hand this along for what it is worth, but, 
in the light of the animal’s usual display of 
sagacity, can scarcely credit it. All Mr. 
Hutchinson’s lions were either stupid or 
cowardly. 

‘‘When out with Poulin, for example,’’ 
he told me, ‘‘we came across three big fel- 
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The Bengal tiger is more cruel and astute 
than the African lion, though he, too, may 
be scared off. When he attacks a man, how- 
ever, he makes short work of him, and con- 
sequently big game hunters employ a method 
in killing tigers that is very one-sided for 
the hunter. So powerful that he can break 
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Part of the Collection of Big Game Trophies Won by Mr. C. A. Hutchinson in East Africa. 


lows feeding on an antelope about a quarter 
of a mile ahead. Now, had they made a sim- 
ultaneous rush the chances are Poulin and | 
would have both been wiped out, because 
you have to hit a lion in the brain to kill 
him instantly. A bullet or so in the shoulder 
may disable him, but he comes at you just 
the same with incredible speed and leaping 
so as to make the shot more difficult. But 
when we got within eighty yards two of 
these fellows cleared, and the other sat 
down just like a cat watching us. I shot 
and knocked him down. When he got to his 
feet I knocked him over again, and that fin- 
ished him, though he did not die for fifteen 
minutes. Both my shots went straight 
through his lungs and lodged in his back- 
bone.”’ 


the back of an ox with his paw, and carry 
the carcass away without its touching the 
ground, relentless besides, the sportsman 
who has a desire to enjoy civilization again 
does not even take the chance of remaining 
on earth with a tiger. He'gets up a tree. 
“*You have,’’ explained Mr. Hutchinson, 
‘“‘what’s called a machand. This is a little 
hut built in a thick tree. This after you’ve 
found villagers who have been bothered with 
a tiger and know about where he’s to be 
found. Under the tree you tie a bullock at 
nightfall, and then get up in the machand 
and wait. It is pitch dark and you can see 


nothing but the little white phosphorus sight 
on the end of your rifle, which you keep 
directed toward the bullock. The first sound 
from the tiger is a deep, low moan like the 
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rumbling of falling earth, and as he gets 
near to the struggling bullock he is cater- 
wauling like a gigantic tumcat. With a 
spring, the brute lands on the bellowing ox, 
his eyes gleam in the darkness, and his jaws 
come together with a crunch. ‘That’s the 
time to pour lead into him.’’ 

This, of course, though safe, is exciting 
enough, the moments of vigil being passed 
in tense expectancy and affording one the 
same exhilaration derived from following a 
spoor in the jungle when the hunter cannot 
know at what instant he may come upon 


game. But the other method of securing 
tigers is considerably more interesting. 


When the Engliish officers in India hunger 
for real venturesome sport they invade the 
jungle with elephants and horses, trusting 
to kill the creature before it closes in. 

At the English clubs in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta you may be entertained unlimitedly 
with accounts of such expeditions, but the 
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most singular one I know is that of a smart 
young officer who won his life quite honestly 
from a tiger after being pulled from an ele- 
phant and almost slain. This tiger started 
up from his lair at the approach of the line 
of elephants, and did not wait for attack, 
but selecting the nearest sprang fiercely to 
his back. A dozen shots were fired at the 
tiger while in mid-air, and several struck 
home, but he landed, nevertheless, blood- 
flecked and savage. Seizing the officer about 
the waist, he dropped to earth and started 
for the jungle. Afraid of killing their com- 
rade, the others did not dare shoot, and with 
sorrow in their hearts began to follow the 
bloody trail. What was their astonishment 
half an hour later to come upon the tiger 
lying dead and the officer sitting by groggy 
but conscious, holding on to his empty 
revolver! Though terror-stricken, he had 
presence of mind enough while traveling 
along with the tiger to slip the pistol from 
its holster, and put two shots in the animal’s 
brain. Death was instantaneous. 

As will be seen by the picture of part of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s collection, big game hunt- 
ers love to gather in a large quantity of an- 
telopes. The heads and horns make an 
interesting decoration, and the shooting re- 
quires quick aim. A pretty shot is some- 
thing to be proud of, much the same as one 
rejoices in a clever stroke at golf. There is 
not so much elation, however, as when one 
kills an animal that threatens your life, and 
I have known a woman after killing a human- 
eyed koodoo to sit down and weep. Of the 
antelope species in Africa the'eland is larg- 
est and the spring bok most plentiful. The 
former weighs about 1,000 pounds, is nearly 
nine feet in length, stands six feet in height 
sometimes and has horns measuring two feet 
ten inches. Its meat is delicious. There are 
more than sixty varieties of antelope on the 
veldt, varying in beautiful colors and sizes 
from the stately eland to the tiny steenbok. 
Only one, the gemsbok, is fitted to protect 
himself; the others fall an easy prey to 
hunters and the lion tribe. The gemsbok is 
remarkably strong and wicked. His horns 
are three-feet long and very sharp. Ata 
sporting-goods house in Pretoria you may 
see the skeleton of a gemsbok with the 
skeleton of a lion impaled on the knife-like 
horns, showing how one king of beasts met 
his death. 

Though a much more imposing feat, the 
killing of those mammoth animals, the hip- 
popotamus, elephant and rhinoceros, differs 
little at a danger standpoint from the slay- 
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ing of antelopes. The first named is unfitted 
by nature to make any kind of a fight with 
a well-armed big game hunter, and is killed 
principally that the adventurer may com- 
plete his cycle of achievements. ‘‘Hippos 
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turn aggressive. Nature has handicapped 
the rhinoceros with a minute brain and a 
stupid horn that obstructs his line of vision. 
He often sticks the horn in a tree, and in 
this predicament is assailed by the natives, 
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travel in herds,’’ says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘and 
stay in the water all day, where they yawn 
and sleep. Night time they come on land to 
feed, always following the same path. You 
can shoot them then, or if you wait about a 
pool for them to come up and breathe you 
can have a shot there. The little hippo 
clings to its mother’s back at first until it is 
able to follow her to the pasturage. If you 
make the young one suffer the mother will 
attack savagely, but then only. More fre- 
quently they fight with their own kind, and 
hunters who have seen a hippo duel, the 
great and hideous jaws fixed one pair in the 
other, eyes flaming and tusks stabbing, say 
that the commotion is like the roar of steel- 
clad armies. 

The elephant and rhinoceros can protect 
themselves more handily, but both are in- 
clined to run unless brought to bay so that 
one has a chance to disable them before they 


who, after several hours’ labor succeed in 
killing him. He has become very scarce in 
Portuguese East Africa, but is still found 
plentifully in Uganda. 

3ig game hunters of Austria, Germany 
and France have recently begun to shift 
their operations from East Africa to West. 
The country there is less explored and 
equally unhealthy. North of Old Colabar 
the game outlook is not encouraging, but 
south in the Cameroons and Congo land the 
sport is diversified. Among the attractions 
are buffalo and gorilla. The former, once so 
numerous in Cape Colony, is almost extinct 
there, and Mr. Hutchinson held himself for- 
tunate in getting one good specimen. 

The African buffalo is a magnificent crea- 
ture, hard to shoot, and sucha fighter that he 
has been seen to repel the combined attack 
of three lions. Gorilla hunting is a distinct 
sensation even for the veteran hunter. This 
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animal, which has become confused some- 
what with fable and fiction, is a reality, and 
a decidedly unpleasant one to engage. The 
West Africans are mortally afraid of it, be- 
lieving that the brute contains the spirit of 
aman. They attribute to it all sorts of 
ferocities, like the carrying off of a human 
being who is permitted to return after being 
deprived of toe and finger nails. 

Skilled hunters have never observed any 
of these doings, but they testify to the 
brute’s strength and ferocity. According to 
a French sportsman a full-grown gorilla can 
bite through a tree six inches thick in order 
to secure the sap, and twist a gun barrel 
with the swollen bunches of muscle that 
serve for arms. His roar is terrifying and 
can be heard for a distance of three miles. 

*‘T shall never forget how the first one 
impressed me,*’ says the Frenchman, ‘‘for 
I had a bad attack of shakes. The woods 
had been filled some time with a barking roar, 
but I saw nothing until my guide clucked 
softly and pointed to a tree, alongside which 
stood an immense male gorilla. There he 
remained but twelve yards away, boldly fac- 
ing us with his huge chest, muscular arms, 
fiercely-glaring deep-gray eyes and a hellish 
expression, until I moved. 
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**At that he dropped to all fours and came 
six yards nearer, sitting up to beat his 
breasts with his huge fists—a defiance—so 
that it sounded like an immense drum. His 
roar was most singular, beginning with a 
kind of bark and deepening into a bass roli 
that literally resembled thunder. The short 
hair on his forehead was twitching, his 
powerful fangs showed unpleasantly, and 
feeling he was about to attack, and inci- 
dentally being scared green, I shot him 
through the heart. With a groan something 
human and yet brutish, he fell on his face 
and died quickly, like a man. ile measured 
five feet nine inches in length, his chest was 
sixty-two inches, and his arms spread nine 
feet. I was glad to have the specimen, but 
somehow after that never cared to kill a 
gorilla unless he actually menaced me.”’ 

Enough has been told to show that the 
earth’s surface is in no wise denuded of big 
game, but also that there is no millenium in 
sight for the lion, tiger and rhinoceros, un- 
less taken care of by a trust. Humanity— 
at least the sporting part—will never be 
satisfied until all are killed off, and then, 
perhaps, we shall have progressed so far in 
civilization that hunters will be more inter- 
ested in creating than in killing. 





ULTIMATUM 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


You wonder that with quiet, tearless eyes, 
And silent lips, I answer your farewell? 
Ah, is there any need of words to tell 

That our real parting far behind us lies 





Within the days when we, grown overwise 

Through some slight quarrel let the evil spell 

Of doubt fall on our hearts; and, as a bell 
Neglected, out of tune, each hour that flies 
Grows more discordant, so our strainéd trust 

Lost all accord. Though league on league divide 

Our separate ways—-why grieve? the distance must 
Be greater if we journeyed side by side. 

The old sweet hours could never come again; 

It is too late for parting, or for pain. 
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* ‘Not for millions would I again run the gauntlet of their withering scorn as we 
crawled out, like so many worms.’” 


THE SAVING 


By 


ERSONALLY, I never liked Mrs. Mer- 
vine. It may have been that she was 
too pretty for any other woman to like, 

or it may have been something else. I’m 
not good at analyzing my sentiments. I like 
and I dislike, that’s enough for me. Some 
people can’t wear a bustle without knowing 
in what period of our evolution a taste for 
humps was evolved, but for me, I’d go on all 
fours without a question if it became the 
style. And when Mrs. Mervine—she was 
Miss Henry then—married Mr. Mervine, I 
did a little quiet rejoicing all privately in 
my own room. You see, George and Miss 
Henry had had an affair, and, by the way, I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but maybe that 
is why I never liked her. But then, accord- 


ing to that, I shouldn’t have liked George, 
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either. Two things equal to each other are 
equal to themselves, isn’t it? Or something 
like that. No, don’t explain it to me. I 
couldn’t understand in a week, and, besides, 
I want to tell you what saved Mrs. Mervine. 

You see, she was young and pretty as a 
picture in an Alma Tademaesque sort of 
way. He was about seventy, and he looked 
like an antique brass. Just the color, you 
know, and so many wrinkles that they 
looked as if they had been made by hand 
with a chisel. He was rich and respected 
and all that, but he was a man of principle, 
and of all things I loathe it’s a man or wo- 
man of principle. I think principles ought 
to be like the magazines at a man’s club— 
for the use of all, and not to be gathered up 
and secreted by one, any more than one 
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would try to swallow all the air around him, 
so no one else should have any. 

Mixed? No, I’m not, The metaphor? 
Oh, well, I’m telling you what saved Mrs. 
Mervine. But about his principles. They 
were a good concrete sort, you know. There 
was nothing Comtian or Kantian about them. 
A babe in arms could have understood them. 
One was that servants should not be tipped. 
Another, that a man should get his money’s 
worth wherever he went. Another, that a 
woman who had attained her growth was old 
enough to take care of herself, and so on 
and so on. Any one of these was a principle 
for which he declared himself ready to per- 
ish at the stake. Mrs. Mervine knew all 
about these principles before she married 
him, but she didn’t realize their import, and 
she went up to the altar pink and smiling 
and thinking how she was going to spill his 
money about. 

How do I know what she thought? Didn’t 
I tell you that 1 feel things—lots of them 
without ever knowing them? We all went 
down to the station with them. You know 
they went to New York and sailed from 
there for Europe. His best man had the 
tickets bought and the chairs bought, and 
he shoved them over to Mr. Mervine. That 
worthy looked at them and bolted back to 
the ticket office. He came back puffing and 
showed us a handful of change. 

‘She can have a chair,’’ he said, jerking 
his thumb towards the bride, who was 
neither pink nor smiling now, ‘‘and I’ll sit 
in the smoking compartment. You see, they 
can’t put me out because I can show them 
I’ve paid for a seat in the car. Nothing like 
getting your money’s worth.’’ 

Just then the bell rang for the train to 
start. Poor old Mr. Mervine was born, you 
know, ages before trains were thought of, 
and he always had a panic about catching 
one. Well, he forgot everything except 
that he was scheduled to catch that train, 
and he whisked through the gate alone, gal- 
loped down the track and threw himself on 
the platform. Of course, there wasn’t any- 
thing left for Mrs. Mervine to do but to 
make a hasty explanation to the gatekeeper 
and sail down after him. She scrambled onto 
the rear platform, with the aid of the por- 
ter, and never turned to wave us good-by. 

We threw the old shoes and rice at a 
young couple that came in on the local and 
stupped behind a load of trunks to kiss. 

Mamma and I went abroad that year, and 
I had almost forgotten the old Relic and his 
bride until one day in Paris I heard an Ameri- 
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can voice. It was at a kiosk where I was 
buying a magazine, and there was the Relic 
flourishing the Paris edition of the Herald, 
trying in execrable French to have it ex- 
changed for a Galignani of the same date. 
The old woman who kept the booth imagined 
herself threatened by a maniac or an assassin, 
and was about to call' a gendarme, when I 
interfered and explained. The Relic was 
profuse in his thanks, but begged that since 
I had already been so kind, would 1 do yet a 
little more and see if I could not induce the 
old woman to take the Herald, which he had 
read, in exchange for the Galignani, which 
he desired to read. I glanced across the 
way, and saw Mrs. Mervine seated on one 
of the public benches watching us with nar- 
rowed eyes, which she averted as I turned 
toward her. She was gorgeously dressed, 
and I saw she had a hand full of new dia- 
monds, but her face was absolutely colorless 
and her eyes looked bright and hot as if she 
‘hadn’t been able to have a good cry for a 
year. I knew the Relic’s principles were 
getting on Mrs. Mervine’s nerves, and I 
slipped a few sous into the old woman’s 
hand and gave the Relic his Galignani. 

He was quite embarrassing in his grati- 
tude, and summoned Mrs. Mervine with a 
sort of whistle, such as one uses in emer- 
gencies for hackmen or motormen. She had 
learned the signal well, for she came up 
promptly, with a look in her eyes as if she 
expected to see ghosts. She was quietly 
cordial, saying and acting the correct thing, 
as she had always done, but it didn’t occur 
to me until afterwards how weakly she had 
seconded his effusive invitation for us to 
dine with them. 

Mamma, you know, is always quite un- 
happy on the Continent. She misses her 
morning oatmeal and ice water, and, most 
of all, some one to whom slie can talk Eng- 
lish; so, whenever we meet an American, I 
have all I can do to prevent her legally 
adopting him into the family. So, when the 
Relic insisted on having us dine with them, 
mamma joyously consented. It was arranged 
that they should call for us at our hotel, 
and from there we were to go to the Palais 
Royal and later to the Comedie Frangaise. 

Well, they came on time—in an old voiture 


with a drunken driver who had agreed to 
take them for less than the regular tariff. 
The Relic has a morbid habit of demonstrat- 
ing everywhere that he knows more than 
any other one or two human beings about 
him, so we had no sooner started than he 
began to declare to the cocher that he was 
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driving us in a roundabout way in order to 
consume time and earn a larger fare. The 
cocher had traveled Paris drunk and sober 
for forty years, he told me, and when he 
forgot, his horse knew anyway, but the more 
the Relic argued, the more convinced he be- 
came that there was a deep plot on hand to 
rob him, and it ended by our stopping and 
calling a gendarme, who called another, 
who called another, and they all performed 
a sort of autopsy over us, while every gamin 
in Paris walked around us and made com- 
ments. You know them. 

At last we were sent on our way, the 
Relic yet unconvinced, and Mrs. Mervine 
pale and trying to smile. Poor mamma’s 
eyes had fairly popped out of her head, and 
she held my hand and trembled as if we 
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were going to the guillotine. At the Palais 
Royal, the driver insisted on being paid for 
the time consumed during the autopsy, but 
we fled into one of the little jewelry shops, 
where | talked like a graphophone, from 
sympathy for poor Mrs. Mervine. At last 
the Relic came, looking copperier than ever. 
But there—you’re looking tired. 

No, Ill not tell you all the details. It 
was too awful. Poor Mrs. Mervine looked 
as if she wanted to die then, and how she 
lived with him for four years after I don’t 
know. You see, he bounced into the restau- 
rant ahead of us and plunged down in the 
first chair. Then he grabbed the menu and 
gave his own order. to the waiter, explain- 
ing that his wife would take the same, but 
that one order would suffice for both. He 

fairly drowned 
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himself in his vin 
ordinaire, trying 
to get his money’s 
worth. Before 
we left, he gath- 
ered up the few 
extra lumps of 
sugar and pock- 
eted them, de- 
claring that when 
he paid for a 
thing he liked to 
have it. As we 
prepared to leave, 
the waiters lined 
up to receive 
their customary 
fee, but the Relic 
was true to his 
principle, and not 
for millions 
would I again 
run the gauntlet 
of their wither- 
ing scorn as we 
crawled out, like 
so many worms. 

] don’t remem- 
ber just what 
happened at the 
theatre. Some of 
the Revolutionary 
blood of our an- 
cestors, never be- 
fore agitated, 
was stirring in 
mamma’s veins, 
and she looked 
like the pictures 
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of frontier wom- 
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en about to attack Indians. I didn’t want 
her to claw the Relic there. And poor 
Mrs. Mervine. I forgot George then, and the 
affair, and all her evil gloating over us 
when she captured the Relic, but I couldn’t 
have felt more wretched for a soul in Pur- 
gatory. 

I remember him scrapping with the woman 
who takes care 
of the wraps for 
a couple of sous, 
and I remember 
being marched 


into the theatre, avi 
the only ones in las 
the house with 

hats. I remem- 


oh} 
ber him scooting I 
down ahead of 
us and jumping 
into his seat. He 
wouldn’t buy a 
programme, it 
was another 
principle of his, 
and he didn’t 
understand a 
word. He went 
to sleep, and 
when he was 
folded back over 
the seat with his 
mouth hanging 
open, snoring 
gently (an usher 
would have 
jerked us out if 
he had snored 
loudly), Mrs. 
Mervine looked 
a bit more nat- 
ural, and asked 
me about every- 
one at home 
everyone but 
George. 

I don’t remem- 
ber how we got 
home. I know 
mamma said 
things I had never taught her, and I know I 
had to put a hot water bag to her feet and 
an ice cap on her head. 

A day or so afterward I met them again 
at the Invalides. You know how the Conti- 
nentals are about their treasures. There are 
as many cast-iron rules about seeing them 
as a presentation at Court, and one of them 
is that no one shall enter Napoleon’s tomb 
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without removing his hat. Well, the Relic 
had another principle. He’d have died for 
it along with the others. That one was not 
to take off his hat to anything that was not 
American. When I saw him at the Invalides 
that day, he was coming down the marble 
stairs too rapidly for it to have been spon- 
taneous. I knew he had been trotting out 
one of his prin- 
ciples, and the 
French guards 
had been enfor- 
cing theirs. 

Poor Mrs. 
Mervine! I get 
quite maudlin 
yet when I think 
of her face as 
she stumbled 
down the steps 
after him. 

Mamma met 
them once after 
that, in London. 
He was puffing 
along the Strand 
with an umbrella 
held over him 
and one under 
his arm. The 
one over him 
was to protect 
him from the 
rain, the other 
one was to assist 
him in making 
a way through 
the crowd. Mrs. 
Mervine was fol- 
lowing umbrella- 
less behind, ma- 
jestically as al- 
ways, as though 
she didn’t know 
that his um- 
brella was pour- 
ing rivers over 
her. Mamma 
leaned out of 
the carriage to 
speak to her, but decided not to do so, 
which was pretty good for mamma, you 
know. If it had not been in England, I don’t 
think she could have resisted it. 

We sailed for home a day or so after 
that, and you know George and I were mar- 
ried right away. In the excitement of get- 
ting ready and acknowledging presents and 
receiving afterward, I forgot the Mervines 
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completely until one day I saw among 
George’s letters one directed in a woman’s 
handwriting. Of course, it wasn’t right to 
open it, but—-—- Well, anyway, I did open 
it, and it was from Mrs. Mervine. 

It just comes to me it isn’t right to tell 








“A shabby butler in a greasy coat opened the door.” 


this, but I’ve gone so far, and anyway, she 
is in Japan, and the Relic has been dead a 
year. Well, the letter was all blotchy and 
blistery, and the writing ran off the lines 
and the sentences weren’t finished. What? 
Of course I remember it. You don’t suppose 
I just glanced at it! I memorized it. 


“My only friend: 


“f am sick and heart-broken. For weeks nothing has 
kept me alive but the thought that as soon as I landed 
I should see you. I tried to see you yesterday, but the 
tyranny—Oh, George, come and take me away. 1 can- 
not endure it—I cannot. You would lift the cart- 
wheel from off a dog’s neck in the street. Take me 
away—take me with you. You loved me once, and I 
would make you love me again. I don’t care for the 
dreadful things you said when I married. I did sell my- 
self—Oh, yes, oh, yes, and the coin I received! If I 
knew where you were I would go to you, and you could 
not, would not send me away. It needn’t be for life, 
you know, but just until I know what I can do or where 


Ican go. Oh, George, if it is a sacrifice, make it for 
the sake of the time when you did want me,—oh, that 
time when I took my life’s happiness in my foolish, sin- 
ful hand and gave it back to you.” 


Now, wasn’t that scorching? And, don’t 
you know, the beauty of it was—lI often 
think I should have 
been a saint and had 
my picture in the 
Catacombs—the 
beauty of it all was 
that I didn’t get 
angry at either of 
them. Of course, I 
think George must 
have looked very silly 
begging Miss Henry 
to fly with him when 
at that time he didn’t 
make enough money 
in a month to buy one 
of her kimonas, and, 
naturally, I can never, 
never trust him again; 
but I understood the 
business at a glance. 
You see, she hadn’t 
) loved George a bit, 
but when she was 
isolated with the 
Relic for something 
over a year, all the 
old Eve and Delilah 
and Mrs. Potiphar in 
her came to the sur- 
face. She just had 
to be loved by some 
one, and the more 
she thought about it, 
the more she be- 
came convinced that George was It. 

Perspicacious? Thank you. I’ve been tell- 
ing you one can see some things without a 
searchlight. What did I do? 

Well, first I locked that letter in my desk 
and then I put on my mauve grenadine—the 
one, you know, with the Renaissance yoke 
and the embroidered flounce. I had Thomp- 
son rub up Major and the coupé and the 
harness until they shone like silver. Then I 
went to call on Mrs. Mervine. A shabby 
butler in a greasy coat opened the door. 
The hall was dusty, and everything was up- 
side down. You know, as soon as you go in 
a house you can tell whether the people are 
happy or not. 

I had arrayed myself to go and demolish 
Mrs. Mervine with my wifely dignity, and 
to give her Sunday-school advice from the 
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heights, but when I went into the drawing- 
room | found her there, crouching over a 
steam radiator. She was thin and blue and 
wretched, and I just went up to her and 
threw my arms about her—forgot my Renais- 
sance yoke entirely—and | said: ‘‘Oh, you 
poor, little, battered thing!’’ And I kissed 
her, and she didn’t resent it, and then we 
cried. 

I think we must have cried a gallon, and 
then it seemed so funny, and we both 
laughed a while, and then I think we cried 
some more. Anyway, it did us both loads of 
good, and then we talked it over. I ex- 
plained to her that George and I were mar- 
ried, and that he couldn’t do a thing, but 
that I could do something, and that I would; 
and when I proposed that we go to mamma’s 
for a month or so, she couldn’t speak for 
gratitude. I told her I was going home to 
tear up the letter, and that the rack or 
thumbscrews couldn’t make me tell George 
anything about it. You can understand, 
when she saw it from my standpoint, it 
seemed very silly, and she wouldn’t have 
had George know it for worlds. 

The next day I carried her off to mamma’s. 
The reasons I gave George for taking Mrs. 
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Mervine with me made no mere ‘‘tissue of 
falsehood.’’ It would have supported an 
elephant. When one begins to fabricate, 
it’s silly to leave holes big enough to throw 
you. 

We stayed there a month, and we talked 
the prospects over in every possible light. 
We couldn’t see the shadow of a chance to 
do anything but just stand it, but the talk- 
ing and the sympathy and mamma’s sublime 
ignorance of everything did her good, and 
she went back without a murmur. She got 
a new butler who didn’t wear a greasy coat, 
and she fixed up the house, and when things 
got too awful she came over to see me and 
cried it out. She didn’t fancy meeting 
George, but I’ cross my heart and hope to 
die, he doesn’t know a thing to this day. 

I suppose you think that it was the Relic’s 
death that saved her, but it wasn’t. It was 
me. Oh, well, it was I, then. If I had 
preached that day, she’d have taken a scenic- 
railway speed to destruction with the first 
man in sight. No, she isn’t immoral. She’s 
as good as I am, but St. Cecilia couldn’t 
have stood the Relic and his principles for 
more than a year and not have done some- 
thing ‘‘wicious.”’ 


LINES 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN 


What care I for caste or creed? 
It is the deed, it is the deed; 
What for class or what for clan? 
It is the man, it is the man; 
Heirs of love, and joy, and woe, 
Who is high, and who is low? 
Mountain, valley, sky and sea, 
Are for all humanity. 


What care I for robe or stole? 

It is the soul, it is the soul; ‘ 
What for crown, or what for crest? 

It is the heart within the breast; 

It is the faith, it is the hope, 

It is the struggle up the slope, 

It is the brain and eye to see, 

One God, and one humanity. 
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RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 





By REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D. 


“It—the Society's work—is the most important work which 
is being done in the world—by far the most important.” 


HE Society for Psychical Research was 

organized in England in the year 1882. 

Its first president was Professor H. 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge. It is well known 
that he is one of the great ethical writers 
of the age. He challenged the common 
sense, the intellect and the scientific knowl- 
edge of England by the statement that it 
was a ‘‘scandal’’ that such alleged facts 
should go so long without any serious at- 
tempt at investigation. He was president 
of the society from 1882 to 1884. He 
was followed by Professor Balfour Stewart, 
F. R.8., who held the position from 1885 to 
1887. Then from 1888 to 1892 Sidgwick 
again took the presidency. In the year 
1893, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P., 
F. R. S., was president. He was succeeded 
by Professor William James, of Harvard, 
for the years 1894 and 1895. From 1896 to 
1899, the position was held by Sir William 
Crookes, F. R. 8., the inventor of the famous 
Crookes tube, which was the stepping-stone 
to the discovery of the X-rays. During the 
year 1900, Frederick W. H. Myers held the 
presidency. The present president is Dr. 
Oliver Lodge, F. R. S., a prominent member 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. These men are mentioned 
as indicating the kind of persons in England 
who have been willing to enter upon this 
work. The society in this country was or- 
ganized in 1885. After a time it was found 
better to make the American society a 
branch of the English, so as to give its 
members the advantage of the work done 
on the other side of the sea. 

One of the first, and as a preliminary, one 
of the most important results of the society 
so far has been to make the study respect- 
able. Under the shadow of these great 
names a man can look into these things with- 
out having his sanity impeached. ‘‘Good 
society,’’ to be sure, has as yet no place for 
it, and one’s friends may regard him with a 
tolerant smile; but he can investigate as 
much as he pleases now, without being re- 
garded as anything worse than ‘‘peculiar.”’ 
There are many reasons why these ‘nat- 
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ters should be studied. There are thousands 
of people in the modern world, to speak 
within limits, who are accepting reports of 
such stories as true, and who are shaping 
their lives by the beliefs which are con- 
nected with them. It seems to me clear 
that the matter involved compels us to 
choose one of two alternatives. We are 
here face to face with the greatest truth of 
the universe, or else with the most lamenta- 
ble delusion, one or the other; and I, for 
one, cannot conceive that there is any other 
problem more important to be decided upon. 

The kinds of facts which constitute the 
subject matter of the society’s investigation 
are not at all new. 

Reports of happenings of this kind are 
inextricably bound up with the origin, the 
contents and the history of every religion 
on the face of the earth. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that they are the 
visible roots out of which the religions have 
sprung. They are the credentials which 
have been offered to authenticate all the 
revelations. Every religion is full of them; 
every Bible is full of them. In making 
this statement, the Hebrew and Christian 
religions and Bibles are not excepted. Ap- 
paritions, visions, dreams, voices, spiritual 
and mental exaltations supposed to be con- 
nected with the communication of divine 
truth, transfigurations, levitations, annun- 
ciations, warnings—what are these but sup- 
posed facts woven into the very warp and 
woof of all the religions? They are of pre- 
cisely the same kind as those alleged facts 
which are asserted to be taking place to- 
day, and which it is the object of the 
Society for Psychical Research to investi- 
gate. These alleged facts, then, are not 
new. Sporadic cases have been reported 
from all over the world and through all 
time. 

The history of the world is full of re- 
ported apparitions or ghosts. Do such things 
as ghosts exist? I am perfectly certain that 
they do. This does not mean that I feel 
that I am ready to explain their origin or 
nature. I simply recognize the fact. 
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Whether they are purely subjective or 
whether they represent some objective real- 
ity—this a question to be settled in each 
particular case. I have many instances in 
my notes; but they must be omitted for the 
present. 

. There is one case, however, which is of a 
very extraordinary kind. It occurred about 
a couple of years ago here in the immediate 
vicinity of New York. There was a certain 
young man who had been studying abroad. 
He had been at Heidelberg University. He 
was of anything but an imaginative tem- 
perament. Tall and stalwart in build, he 
had a reputation as an athlete. His favorite 
studies were mathematical, physical and 
electrical. He had returned home from 
abroad, and so far as anybody knew, was in 
perfect health. He was at the summer home 
of his mother. It was his habit, after din- 
ner, to go out on the piazza and walk up and 
down while smoking his pipe. One evening 
he came quietly in, and without talking with 
anybody, went up to bed. The next morning 
he went into his mother’s room before she 
was up, and laid his hand on her cheek in 
order to awaken her quietly. Then he said, 
‘‘Mother, I have something very sad to tell 
you. You must brace yourself and be strong 
to bear it.’’? Of course she was startled and 
asked him what he was talking about. He 
said, ‘‘Mother, I mean just what I am say- 
ing. Iam going to die, and very soon.”’ 

When his mother, startled and troubled, 
pressed him for an explanation, he said: 
‘‘Last night, when I was walking up and 
down the piazza, smoking, a spirit appeared 
and walked up and down by my side. I have 

eceived my call, and am going to die.’’ 
The mother, of course, was seriously trou- 
bled, and wondered whether anything might 
be the matter with him. She therefore sent 
for the doctor and told him the story. The 
doctor made a careful examination, said 
there was nothing the matter, treated the 
whole thing as a bad dream or an hallucina- 
tion, told them to pay no attention to it, 
and said that within a few days they would 
be laughing at themselves for letting such a 
thing worry them. The next morning the 
young man did not seem quite as well as 
usual, and the doctor was sent for a second 
time. Again he said there was nothing the 
matter, and tried to laugh them out of their 
fears. The third morning the young man 
appeared i. still poorer condition, and the 
third time the physician was summoned. 
He now discovered a case of appendicitis. 
The young man was operated on and died in 
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a couple of days. From the time of the 
vision until his death not more than five days 
had gone by. Some time after this experi- 
ence the mother visited a psychic here in 
New York. She made no previous appoint- 
ment, but went as a perfect stranger and 
waited her turn. The son claimed at once to 
be present, and told his mother a whole 
series of very remarkable things, which by 
no possibility could the psychic ever have 
known. Then, in answer to the question, 
‘‘Who was it that you saw that night?’’ 
(the question being purposely so framed as 
not to seem to refer to anybody out of the 
body), he at once replied: ‘‘It was my 
father.’’ The father had been dead for some 
years, and the mother had been married 
again. 

Telekinesis is the technical term which 
psychical researchers have agreed to use as 
covering cases of the movement of physical 
objects, which seem to require as explana- 
tion some force other than muscular, or, in- 
deed, any kind which is ordinarily recog- 
nized by science. Space will not permit my 
detailing experiences of this kind. I wish 
however, to note that they exist, and must 
he dealt with as a part of the problem. 

I wish now to detail as briefly as possible, 
and yet with some clearness, a considerable 
number of typical cases which are generally 
classed as mental phenomena. My purpose 
in this is to place the intelligent reader in 
such a position that he may be able to make 
up his own mind as to what theory seems 
best fitted to account for the facts. The two 
theories which at present are rivals in the 
field will be presented and dealt with after 
the cases are outlined. 

I prefer to deal chiefly with such occur- 
rences as I have been personally familiar 
with. Almost all of them find their parallels 
in the published proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research; but in detailing 
cases which I have personally known there 
are two advantages. First, they are of 
course fresher and more vivid in my recol- 
lection; and, secondly, they will serve the 
purpose of re-enforcing and confirming the 
observations and experiences of others which 
have been already published. 

First. I had sittings with Mrs. Piper 
years ago, before the society was organized 
or her name was publicly known. On the 
occasion of my first visit to her, she was, I 
think, in a little house on Pinckney Street, 
in Boston. At this time she went into a 
trance, but talked instead of writing. She 
described my father and my half-brother, 
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neither of whom she had ever seen. She de- 
scribed the death of this half-brother which 
took place in Michigan long before. But 
details of this are omitted for lack of space. 

Second. Mrs. Piper had moved from the 
West End of Boston to a house in Roxbury. 
My daughter made an engagement for a sit- 
ting with her. She did this through a friend 
who was living in Roxbury, having this 
friend write the letter making the appoint- 
ment, and having the reply come to her house 
under an assumed name, at least two miles 
away from where I was then living. My 
daughter went to meet the appointment, of 
course utterly unknown. A friend had given 
her three locks of hair. She placed them in 
a book, one at the front, one at the back, 
and one in the middle, so that they should 
not come in contact with each other. She 
knew nothing about them, not even as to 
whether they had been cut from the heads 
of people living or dead. After Mrs. Piper 
had gone into a trance, these locks of hair 
were placed in her hand, one after another. 
She told all about them, gave the names, 
the name of the friend who had asked her 
to take them, told whose heads they were 
from, whether they were dead or living, and 
in regard to one of them, asked why they 
had cut it off at the extreme end of the hair 
where it was lifeless, instead of taking a 
lock nearer the head. My daughter, of 
course, did not know whether any of the 
names given or the statements made were 
correct or not. She made notes, however, 
and found that Mrs. Piper had been accurate 
in every particular. 

Third. I have a lady friend who was the 
daughter of a New England clergyman, and 
whose husband in later years was also a 
minister. When she was a girl, this me- 
diumistic power, whatever it may be, would 
take possession of her, not only without her 
will, but sometimes against it. She never 
sat for pay, but would occasionally oblige a 
friend who desired to witness experiences of 
this sort. One day a young German, appar- 
ently a ‘‘gentleman,’’ whom she had never 
seen before, came and begged of her to give 
him a sitting. He said he had heard of her 
power, and had a very important reason for 
his request. She consented, and among 
other things, began, as she supposed, to 
jabber in the use of sounds which to her 
were without any meaning. When the influ- 
ence had left her, she felt troubled and 
ashamed, and was going to apologize by ex- 
plaining that she had seemed forced to utter 
these sounds and was not able to control 


herself. The young German told her she 
need not apologize or explain. He said she 
had rendered him an incalculable service. 
He assured her that she had been speaking 
German, that his father had been talking to 
him. Then he went on to explain that this 
father had died suddenly, leaving his busi- 
ness affairs entangled so that they were 
utterly unable to straighten them out. He 
needed certain information which he had no 
way of obtaining. This, he said, his father 
had now given him through her, and that 
the matter was perfectly plain. He wanted 
to pay her liberally for the service, but she 
declined. He afterwards sent her a valuable 
present as an expression of his gratitude. 
Fourth. I now come to refer to a class 
of experiences of the most remarkable sort. 
To go into this with sufficient detail to make 
the whole matter perfectly clear, would 
necessitate the writing of a small volume. 
A few years ago there was a famous preacher 
to the poor in the City of Boston. He and 
his wife both were particularly interested in 
those who had few other friends. They used 
to refer to these people as ‘‘my poor.’’ In 
the old age of this minister he had a col- 
league. Both he and his colleague were in- 
tensely orthodox in their views, and natur- 
ally had nothing whatever to do with occult 
phenomena. After the minister’s death, his 
former parishioners, these poor people, were 
naturally scattered in different parts of the 
city. Some of them in course of time moved 
to the suburbs, and even to other towns 
further away. It is a common objection 
brought against these manifestations that 
they seem matters only to amuse the 
curious, and never show an interest in any 
serious work of any kind. Now come some 
hints as to the nature of certain extraordi- 
nary facts. I asked the privilege of writing 
a small book detailing many of these experi- 
ences at length some years ago, but received 
a message purporting to come from the 
other side, forbidding my doing it. The 
reason given was that it would cal! atten- 
tion to what was going on and interfere 
with the work. The work referred to was 
like this. For a series of years a loving 
labor of charity and help was carried on, 
involving no glory, no notoriety, no publici- 
ty, but the opposite. It cost effort and 
money to carry on this work, and nobody 
but two or three intimate friends were ever 
let into the secret. The widow of the col- 
league of this old clergyman was the ‘‘me- 
dium.’’ She had never herself seen a medium 
in her life. She had had nothing whatever 
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to do with ordinary spiritualism, did not 
believe in it, and, in fact, was opposed to 
it. She was, and is still, if living, not only 
orthodox, but intensely religious in her feel- 
ings. Such, then, was the situation. This 
old clergyman and his wife were the claimed 
agents in the unseen, who spoke through 
this widow of his former colleague, and 
made her the agent in their charitable under- 
takings. She lived in a town not far from 
the City of Boston. She would receive orders 
to go into town to such a street and such a 
number, and would be told that there she 
would find such and such person or persons 
in such or such a condition, and she was to 
render them the service that was needed. 
Cases like this occurred over and over and 
over again. She would follow these direc- 
tions, knowing absolutely nothing about the 
case except that which had thus been told 
her, and she said that there was never a 
mistake made. She always found the person 
and the condition as they had been described 
to her, and she did for them what their case 
required. In one instance she traveled to a 
city in another state under orders like these, 
knowing not even the name of the person 
she was to seek out, except that which had 
been told her. She found the case, however, 
as it had been reported, and rendered the 
called-for assistance Not all of these were 
cases of mere physical need. Some of them 
were instances of rescue from moral peril, 
the description of which would read like a 
chapter in a sensational story. As a part of 
this general ministry, another happening is 
worthy of record. The daughter of this old 
minister received explicit orders claiming to 
come from her father, and through his col- 
league’s widow as the medium, to enclose 
twenty dollars in an envelope and send it to 
another town, directing it to an address of 
which she had never heard. She hesitated 
about sending the money in this way, and 
wanted to wait and get a check so as to 
avoid risk of loss. She was peremptorily 
ordered, however, not to wait, as the mat- 
ter was one of immediate and vital impor- 
tance. She sent the money as thus directed, 
two ten-dollar bills. I have had the privilege 
of reading the letter acknowledging its 
receipt. It was written with difficulty, in 
the use of a lead pencil, and the grammar 
and spelling were poor. One could, how- 
ever, almost hear the drip of tears as he 
read it. It told the story of abuse and 
desertion on the part of her husband. The 
forsaken wife had done all she could to keep 
her little family together. She had reached 
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the end of her endeavor, had just pawned 
her last bit of decent furniture, and with 
the proceeds had bought some charcoal and 
was making preparations to go out of the 
world and take her children with her when 
the money arrived. 

Fifth. There are cases of prophesy—I 
only note the fact; but cannot stop for 
special instances. 

Sixth. Under this head, I will only say 
that, at my request, the invisible intelli- 
gence has sometimes gone away for me, 
found out some fact unknown to any one 
present, then come back and told me about 
it. 

Seventh. I have already referred to one 
case where the invisible intelligence goes at 
my request to find out something and report 
to me. This was in the city. I now refer to 
another illustration of the same kind, only 
more remarkable still. In this case the in- 
visible intelligence went at my desire and 
reported occurrences taking place at the 
time in the State of Maine. 

Eighth. I was having a sitting in my 
study with a friend, a psychic. During 
this sitting I held an hour’s conversation 
with what claimed to be a ‘‘dead’’ friend 
—as natural a conversation as I ever had 
with her while living. The psychic did not 
know such a friend had ever lived. 

I was holding sittings with this friend, 
acting as psychic, once a week. Soon after 
this, at the very beginning of our next sit- 
ting, this same friend claimed to be present, 
and at once began to tell me of mental ex- 
periences and sufferings through which her 
sister in Maine was at that time passing. 
The psychic knew nothing whatever of this 
sister, and I was entirely ignorant of the 
existence of the troubles referred to. The 
communicator calling her sister by name, 
said, ‘‘She is passing through the greatest 
sorrow of her life. I wish I could make her 
know that 1 care. I wish you would write 
to her for me.’’ When I asked her the na- 
ture of the trouble, there was a distinct and 
definite hesitancy about replying. The im- 
pression made on me was that I was tread- 
ing on delicate ground, and that the question 
was being considered as to whether I had 
better be told. At last, as though no other 
‘way out of it was seen, she told me that the 
difficulty was caused by the unfaithfulness 
and cruelty of her sister’s husband. I had 
never seen this husband but once, and had 
no way of knowing that the marriage was 
not perfectly happy. I wrote a letter of in- 
quiry, however, asking whether any special 
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trouble existed, and if the nature of it was 
such as to make it possible for me to be 
told what it was. I received a letter by re- 
turn mail, confirming every word that had 
been told me, and begging me that the let- 
ter might be burned as soon as it was read. 
In this letter there was a little human touch 
that impressed me a good deal. What 
claimed to be the sister in the invisible, had 
said, ‘‘I wish I could make her know that I 
care.’’ In the letter I received from Maine 
there was the same human feeling out after 
sympathy which had appeared on the invisi- 
ble side. She wrote: ‘‘When my sister was 
alive I had some one to whom I could go in 
my troubles. Now Iam allalone.’’ I con- 
fess that this attempting to bridge the gulf 
by these corresponding outreachings for hu- 
man sympathy seems to me most natural and 
very impressive. The peculiarity of this ex- 
perience lies in the fact that here the in- 
telligence in Boston, which has shown itself 
capable of telling where a person is and 
what she is doing two hundred miles away, 
now reaches beyond the external physical 
facts, and gets at the existence of secret 
sorrows of the heart and comes and tells me 
of them in the most natural and simple way 
in the world. And these were precisely such 
things as this friend would have come to 
me with had she been living and able to do 
so. At the same time, let me repeat, they 
were things of which the psychic by no pos- 
sibility could have known anything, and 
which were so far beyond anything that I 
should have even dreamed or guessed, that 
they came to me with a great shock not only 
of sorrow, but of surprise. 

Ninth. I am now to detail a little experi- 
ence which seems to me to have about it 
certain features which are very unusual, and 
therefore worthy of special remark. Never 
in my life, until my son died two years ago, 
did I attempt to get into communication 
with any special person at any sitting held 
with any medium. I have always taken the 
attitude of a student trying to solve the 
general problem involved. On two or three 
occasions, however, within the last two 
years, I have tried to see if I could get any- 
thing that appeared to be a message from 
my boy. He died two years ago last June 
at the age of thirty-one. I was having a 
sitting with Mrs. Piper. My son claimed to 
be present. Excluding for the moment all 
other things, I wish definitely to outline this 
one little experience. At the time of his 
death he was occupying a room with a 
medical student and an old personal friend, 


on Joy Street, in Boston. He had moved 
there from a room he occupied on Beacon 
Street since I had visited him, so that I 
never had been in his present room. I knew 
nothing about it whatever, and could not 
even have guessed as to anything concern- 
ing it which he might say. He said: ‘‘Papa 
(and this with a great deal of earnestness) 
I want you to go at once to my room. Look 
in my drawer and you will find there a lot of 
loose papers. Among them are some which 
I wish you to take and destroy at once.”’ 
He would not be satisfied until I had prom- 
ised to do this. Mrs. Piper, remember, was 
in a dead trance at the time, and her hand 
was writing. She had no personal acquaint- 
ance with my son, and, so far as I know, 
had never seen him. I submit that this 
reference to loose notes and papers which 
for some unknown reason he was anxious to 
have destroyed is something which would 
be beyond the range of guesswork; even had 
Mrs. Piper been conscious. Though my boy 
and I had been intimate heart-friends all 
our lives, this request was utterly inexplica- 
ble to me. It did not even enter into my 
mind to give a wild guess as to what he 
meant, or why he wanted this thing done. 
I went, however, to his room, searched his 
drawer, gathered up all the loose papers, 
looked through them, and at once saw the 
meaning and importance of what he had 
asked me to do. There were things there 
which he had jotted down and trusted to 
the privacy of his drawer which he would 
not have had made public for the world. 
Tenth. Years ago, a world-famous nat- 
uralist came to Boston and delivered a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute. He 
had been trained in his youth as a-clergy- 
man of the Church of England. He told me 
that in his early life he had looked upon all 
these matters with contempt, but had been 
startled into making them a study by some 
personal experience. The result of it was 
that he and other friends organized a circle 
composed of sixteen people. They held sit- 
tings every week when they were in London, 
during a period of seven years. There was 
no one possessing mediumistic powers in 
this circle at the time when they began 
their sittings; but as they went on, psychic 
powers of every description were developed 
within the limits of their own membership. 
Among these sixteen are the names of people 
known all over the world, and who would be 
readily recognized if I should mention them. 
It would seem like a chapter out of the 
‘* Arabian Nights’’ if I should detail the things 
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which this naturalist told me as having oc- 
curred at their sittings. What I have said is 
only an explanatory introduction to one little 
incident which I wish to detail. This natur- 
alist himself became an automatic writer. 
One member of the circle had a brother who 
was an officer in the army. They had talked 
over these things, and the brother had 
promised that if he died first he would try, 
if possible, to communicate. This gentle- 
man came into the private room of the 
naturalist one day and said, ‘‘I wish you 
would see if you can get any writing.’”’ He 
did not feel like it, but as a matter of ac- 
commodation sat down and took paper and 
pen. Pretty soon his hand began to move, 
made certain meaningless scrawls at first, 
and then began to string letters together in 
the form of words. As, however, he looked 
on what he had written, it seemed to him 
without any meaning. He told me that if 
they were words at all, they were not words 
in any language with which he was ac- 
quainted. The friend asked him what he had 
obtained, and he remarked, carelessly, ‘‘Oh, 
nothing. It’s nonsense; at any rate, it has 
no meaning to me.’’ Whereupon, the friend 
himself came and looked over the paper, 
and started with surprise. He said: ‘‘Per- 
haps it has no meaning for you, but it has 
all the meaning in the world for me.’’ And 
then he explained that this brother, who at 
this time was dead, had made up certain 
words out of his own head. They were not 
words in any language, but they were arbi- 
trary arrangements of letters which ap- 
peared like words. He had given these to 
his brother, and had said, ‘‘If I can ever 
come to you I will bring these as a test. If 
I do not bring them, you need not believe 
that it is I.’’ And here the naturalist, in 
absolute ignorance of these facts, had repro- 
duced the identical combinations of letters 
which the officer years before had made as 
a proposed test for his brother. 

Eleventh. There is a lady living in a 
small town in the northwestern part of the 
State of New York. Her husband died a 
few years ago. On one occasion she had a 
sitting with Mrs. Piper, but did not get 
results which were wholly satisfactory to 
her. About a year ago, on the occasion of 
some anniversary—whether of his birth or 
their wedding, I do not know—she went to 
the cemetery to place on his grave some 
flowers of a special kind of which he had 
been fond. Suddenly, and to her great sur- 
prise, she felt a vivid impression of his 
presence. It was so marked that she spoke 
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to him as if he were there. Then she said, 
“If you really are here, you go straight to 
Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Piper, and tell 
him so. Tell him what I am doing. Do this 
as a test, so that I may know.’’ It hap- 
pened that at this very hour Dr. Hodgson 
was having a sitting at Arlington Heights 
with Mrs. Piper. Into the midst of the sit- 
ting, breaking into the communication that 
was supposedly being received from some 
other source, this personality came. He de- 
tailed at length and in particular the fact 
that he had just been to his wife’s home, and 
had found her at the cemetery placing flowers 
on his grave. He told what these flowers 
were, and said, ‘‘She has begged me to 
come and tell you about it as a test, and I 
am here.’’ Careful note was made of these 
facts, and as soon as communication could 
be made by mail, they were verified in every 
particular. 

Twelfth. An English girl was engaged 
to be married to a young American who had 
been a student abroad. They had met at 
Heidelberg. He died suddenly after return- 
ing to this country. She came over here 
shortly afterward to visit his mother. While 
in New York she went to a medium. There 
was no appointment beforehand, and there 
was no way by which the psychic could 
know who she was. Taking her turn, she 
sat down by the medium, who went into a 
trance and began to speak. Immediately 
the girl’s lover claimed to be present. He 
told her a number of things which only they 
two had ever known. He recalled circum- 
stances connected with their acquaintance 
abroad. Now, it so happened that this 
young lady’s father was an English officer 
in the war in South Africa. Among other 
things which the young man told was this: 
He said, ‘‘I am glad that I have been able to 
save your father’s life once or twice during 
the past summer.’’ Now comes the strange 
coincidence, if coincidence only it be. The 
father writes home from South Africa, being 
entirely ignorant of all that had taken place 
here, and relates what seems to him a some- 
what remarkable fact. He tells how he was 
sitting in his tent one day when there came 
upon him suddenly an unaccountable impres- 
sion that he was in danger. It was as 
though some one were trying to make him 
feel this and induce him to move. So strong 
was the feeling that he got up and went 
over to the other side of his tent. He had 
hardiy done this before a shell struck the 
chair where he had been sitting. Had he 
remained there he would have been instantly 
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killed. Of course, it is not asserted that 
this is anything more than a coincidence; 
but the suggestion is made that coincidences 
of this sort have been so very frequent as to 
make one wonder as to whether there is not 
some deeper meaning in it all. 

It may be worth while now, roughly to 
classify the kinds of facts which are com- 
municated. This will help us to see as to 
whether one theory or another seems more 
easily to fit the case. 

First. There are hundreds of facts com- 
municated with which one or more of the 
sitters who are present are well acquainted 
beforehand. 

Second. There are things told which none 
of the sitters ever knew, but which it is 
possible the psychic may have known. 

Third. There are no end of facts com- 
municated which the psychic by no possibil- 
ity could ever have known, but which may 
have been known to some of the sitters. 

Fourth. There are facts related which no 
person present, sitter or pyschic, ever knew. 

Fifth. There are things told which are 
not known by any of the persons present, 
but which presumably may have been known 
by some living person somewhere in the 
world. 

Sixth. There are cases of facts communi- 
cated which no living person in the world 
knew at the time or could possibly have 
known. 

The object of this classification is only to 
call attention to the point that the theory 
which is ultimately accepted must be one 
sapable of including and explaining all this 
variety of facts. 

It must also be remembered that appari- 
tions and the movements of physical objects 
must be accounted for. 


TWO THEORIES. 


Now, there are only two theories which 
at the present time claim the serious atten- 
tion of serious people. These are what have 
come to be widely known as the telepathic 
and the spiritistic theories. So zealously is 
the telepathic theory held to and advocated 
by the determined opponents of the spirit- 
istic that the impression is made on the 
public mind that we know a good deal more 
about telepathy than we really do. Let us 
see just what it is that we know. 


TELEPATHIC THEORY. 


There are sporadic cases of impressions 
or definite communications made between 
living minds at a distance. There are enough 
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of these, and they are definite enough to 
preclude the theory of coincidence, so that 
they are recognized by all serious students 
as real. They are, however, as I: have said, 
generally sporadic. The law in accordance 
with which they take place is not known, 
and they are not producible at will. At- 
tempts have been made to communicate 
definitely from mind to mind, but with some- 
what indifferent success. There have been 
hits enough to show that something real was 
taking place, but the hits have not been so 
numerous as the misses. This, then, is the 
real state of our knowledge in regard to 
telepathy. The theory is stretched and made 
almost all-inclusive, and the supposed agent 
at work is credited with almost unlimited 
powers and universal knowledge. This is 
done, not because there are any facts in 
existence to support such a claim, but merely 
because it seems to be the only alternative 
if the serious student wishes to escape the 
acceptance of the spiritistic theory. 


OBJECTIONS TO TELEPATHIC THEORY. 


That the sub-conscious self can go at will 
and get facts, now in one county or state, now 
in another; that it can seek out at will the 
friends of the particular sitter who happens 
to be present; that it can select facts which 
concern both living and dead, and which are 
apart from each other by years in time, as 
well as by thousands of miles in space; that 
it can combine separate qualities so as to 
successfully simulate a personality and that 
the particular personality which the case 
requires; that it can at different sittings 
bring together just the facts to fit the per- 
son claimed to be present; that at a sub- 
sequent sitting it can remember all these 
multitudinous details, begin where it left 
off weeks before, and go on in perfect con- 
sistency with all the facts brought out be- 
fore; that all this is possible to the sublimi- 
nal seems to pass the bounds of belief. 

If, now, the reader will carefully look 
over the numbered list of cases which have 
been presented he will be able to make up 
his own mind as to what ones of them would 
seem to be explicable on the theory of 
telepathy and what ones would not. There 
are at least half of them,’ which, in my 
judgment, telepathy does not touch. If any 
one chooses to assume that the subliminal 
consciousness of somebody can do any con- 
ceivable thing; travel over the world and 
find out any conceivable item of knowledge; 
tell of things that nobody in the world 
knows; resurrect facts from a long-distant 
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past, and move physical objects without 
physical contact—if, I say, any one chooses 
to assume a theory like this, why, there is 
nobody who can prevent his doing it. But 
if he claims that it is scientific or that there 
are any known facts or adequate reasons for 
such an assumption, then, I submit that he 
will be likely to place under suspicion his 
reputation as a sane, fair-minded and care- 
ful investigator. 


SPIRITISTIC THEORY. 


Let us now turn for a little and consider 
the spiritistic theory. It is an axiom of 
science that one must keep to the nearest 
and most seemingly natural theory in at- 
tempting to explain facts which are not yet 
scientifically accounted for. We must not 
explain the unknown by something else 
which is still more unknown. But it seems 
to me that a reasonable claim may be set up 
in favor of the statement that the spiritistic 
theory is nearer to the natural and normal 
than such an expansion of the telepathic as 
would seem necessary to account for the 
facts with which we are dealing. 

If we assume the existence of the people 
who used to inhabit this earth, their agency 
might easily explain and account for all the 
wide varieties and classes of experiences 
which we have been considering. This theory 
would naturally account for all the mistakes 
and failures which have been recorded. We 
know that people in this world make mis- 
takes and forget; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the moment a man dies he be- 
comes either a perfect angel or a perfect 
devil. There is nothing in the fact of death 
with which we are acquainted to suddenly 
change one’s nature or personal character- 
istics. What the difficulties of communica- 
tion are on the spirit side—if there be any 
spirit side and any communications—we do 
not know. That difficulties should exist, 
it is not unreasonable to believe. It is no 
part of my present purpose to go into a dis- 
cussion of what these may be. I only wish, 
in a general way, to assert that I have 
never had an experience or known of a well- 
authenticated account of one which might 
not be rationally explained on the supposi- 
tion that there are invisible beings about us, 
who are interested in our affairs, and who, 
under certain conditions, can come into con- 
tact with our lives. 

It may be important, however, to note 
briefly a few objections which, so far as my 
study of these matters is concerned, have 
been frequently brought up. 
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OBJECTIONS TO SPIRITISTIC THEORY. 


First. It is commonly said that the com- 
munications which are claimed to be received 
from the other life are trivial. They seen 
to me to be very much what we ought to 
expect, on the supposition that death does 
not radically or suddenly change people, 
whether as to character or intelligence. 
People have frequently asked me what sort 
of messages I have received; and I have 
sometimes said that they were about on the 
level of my daily mail. I get wise letters 
and commonplace ones and foolish ones; but 
those which really come from noble and wise 
people are not always over-dignified, nor do 
they deal with the great problems of the uni- 
verse. They are frequently taken up with the 
simplest, commonest, most personal matters ; 
but they are perfectly natural and fitting in 
the circumstances which called them forth. 
If people after death are just ‘‘folks,’’ sub- 
stantially the same kind of people they were 
here, introduced into new conditions, and 
with infinite possibilities of growth and 
progress ahead of them, there is no reason 
why we should not get from them at first 
simple personal messages, if we can get any. 

And it is to be remembered that if their 
object should happen to be to convince the 
friends left behind that they are still alive 
and that they maintain their personal ident- 
ity, this could be more readily done by ref- 
erence to old and common and simple things 
than in any other way. 

Second. It is said that we get no satis- 
factory descriptions of another world or 
another life. Here two points may well be 
made. 

In the first place, if they should enter 
into elaborate and magniloquent descrip- 
tions of another world, we should feel at 
once that the statements were open to sus- 
picion. At any rate, there would be no way 
of our testing the matter and finding as to 
whether what they had told us was true or 
not; and the one thing of importance, at 
the outset, at any rate, is, if such a thing 
is possible, to establish the fact of continued 
existence and of personal identity. 

It may well be true (and this is what the 
intelligences communicating have told me 
over and over again) that it is impossible 
for them to give us comprehensible descrip- 
tions of their present state of being. A 
very little thought will show us that all our 
knowledge is limited by human experience. 
If, then, the conditions of that life transcend 
human experience—-and most certainly we 
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should expect them to do so—then by so 
much as they transcend what we have so far 
experienced here by so much they must 
remain unknown to us until we get there. 
It may be possible and practicable to estab- 
lish the fact of continued existence, and 
yet it may remain impossible for us to get 
a clear and definite idea as to the nature of 
that other life. This seems to me precisely 
what in the nature of things we should ex- 
pect. 

Third. If by important communications 
from the other life it is meant that no high 
and fine ethical and spiritual teaching is re- 
ceived then the statement simply is not true. 
If any one will take the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the best literature 
in this direction he will find that there is 
no nobler religion, no grander morals, no 
sweeter humanities, no more hopeful outlook 
for the world to be found anywhere on earth 
than is to be found here. 

Fourth. It is sometimes said that the 
spirits have done no good. The question is 
asked as to why they do not help somebody ; 
why they do not solve perplexing mysteries, 
unravel judicial tangles, give evidence in 
courts of justice or engage in works of 
philanthropy. The answer is, that so far as 
these law points are concerned, though | 
have seen them suggested more than once 
in the newspapers, they are absurd on the 
face of them. Is there any judge in Chris- 
tendom who would accept testimony from 
this source as a part of any judicial trial? 
There are on record:-no end of cases where 
mysteries have been solved and family tan- 
gles unraveled. There are a good many 
other cases where attempts have been made 
in this direction, but where the persons 
concerned have refused to have anything to 
do with them. There are on record a large 
number of cases (and with many of them I 
am familiar) where great services have been 
rendered, sometimes even to the saving of 
life. As to yood being done, among the 
cases which I have offered in this article, 
are those of practical philanthropy, wide- 
spread and long-continued. 

Fifth. Another objection offered frequent- 
ly as against the spiritistic theory is that so 
many sittings are failures. Here let it be 
remembered that a great many who claim to 
be mediums are outright and intentional 
frauds. There are others among them who 
are undoubtedly honest, but self-deluded. 
Certain strange things happen, and they 
straightway fly off to another world to find 
an explanation for them, when it might 
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easily be discovered nearer home. The fail- 
ures that occur in the presence of those who 
possess genuine psychic power, seem to me 
to be very easily explained. If thse com- 
munications do come from real people in an 
invisible world, then of course the psychic 
has no more control over them than does a 
telegraphic operator over a message that 
may be received for transmission at the 
office. If there is no one who wishes to com- 
municate, or if the one who is desired is not 
present, then of course the sitting, from the 
point of view of this world, would be a fail- 
ure; but the psychic would not be to blame. 
Indeed, on this theory the frequent failures 
of the psychics are a point in their favor. 
If they were expert tricksters merely, there 
would ordinarily be no need of failure; and 
on the theory of telepathy it would seem 
that they ought not so frequently to occur. 
In other words, it seems to me that this 
fact is a point against the telepathic theory 
and in favor of the other. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, then, let us take note of a 
few facts. All normally constituted people 
wish to continue to live beyond the incident 
of death. It was this great faith which 
more than anything else or all other things 
combined gave the young Christianity its 
power of conquest over the Roman world. 
But the happenings which made the early 
Christians feel sure took place a good many 
years ago. The witnesses for them are now 
not accessible. We have not the first-hand 
testimony of a single eye-witness to any of 
them. The modern spirit of inquiry has 
raised the spirit of doubt in thousands of 
minds. The world would like, and the world 
needs, a re-enforcement of its trust in this 
direction, if it may be legitimately obtained. 
The great representatives of the Christian 
faith are constantly lamenting that our mod- 
ern civilization is in danger of being sub- 
merged beneath the floods of dark material- 
ism. In our great cities the possession of 
wealth appears to be the great object of the 
majority of human beings. The churches 
lament that the methods by which a man 
becomes wealthy are easily forgotten, and 
that the simple fact of wealth assures a man 
high position in society, and a preponderat- 
ing influence even in the church itself. On 
the other hand, the great mass of the world’s 
laborers are restless, and the foundations of 
our social and industrial order seem to be 
threatened by the upheaval of this wide- 
enread discontent. The Socialists in Kurope 
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are openly saying, ‘‘It used to be the church 
and the nobility; now it is the church and 
the bourgeois. They have been telling us 
from time immemorial that we ought to be 
contented in the position in which Provi- 
dence has placed us, and look for our reward 
in another world. We no longer believe in 
any other world, and we propose to have 
our share of the good things in this. If we 
cannot get them by peaceful means, we pro- 
pose to get them anyhow.’’ And, after all, 
can any serious thinker very much blame 
them? If this world really is only a cosmic 
dog-kennel, whose roof is the overarching 
blue; and if, when we get through here, 
that is the end of us, why should one for- 
tunate animal sit beside a huge pile of very 
attractive bones a thousand times more than 
he himself can devour, and, like the dog in 
the manger, spend his life in keeping them 
from being devoured by anybody else? If 
the time ever comes when the belief in 
another life has entirely faded out, then our 
present slowly-progressive order of affairs 
will experience such earthquakes as the past 
has never known. I believe that a real 
working conviction that man is a soul and 
has a body, and that Browning’s saying is 
true that the only matter of importance is 
“the culture of a soul,’’ is more vital to 
the welfare of the world than all our de- 
velopment of wealth, all our inventions, all 
our discoveries, all our enormous advance 
of knowledge in any other direction. Buckle, 
the author of ‘‘the History of Civilization, ”’ 
says, ‘‘If immortality be not true it matters 
little whether anything else is true or not.’’ 
This conviction would put meaning into the 
life of the rich man and make him feel that 
the real thing to live for is the development 
of the character of men and helping them 
to find and live out their true selves. On 
the other hand, it would be an unspeakable 
boon to the poor. . It would not make them 
contented to go without the means of decent 
living, of culture and of self-development ; 
but it would help them to know that the 
real man was something more than the 
means of living. It would make them know 
that the best things of the world were no 
monopoly of the rich or favored class. It 
would make them know that he who is true 
to himself and to his high ideals is living 
the only successful life. It would make 
them know that this world is only a primary 
school. It would help them to remember 
that the important thing was not a cushioned 
seat in the school-house, nor velvet-covered 
text-books, nor rich stuffs for clothing. 
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They would understand that the only impor- 
tant thing was to get one’s lessons well and 
be ready to graduate. It seems to me, then, 
that I say well that a new, a great, a work- 
ing conviction in this direction, as revealing 
to man his essential self, is the most im- 
portant object of knowledge for the modern 
world. 

There is no fresh evidence likely to be 
discovered along any other lines than those 
of psychical research. As said at the outset 
of this article, these statements of fact 
which are being investigated now are of 
precisely the same kind and general charac- 
ter as those on which the great religions of 
the world have been based in the past. The 
advantage is with the modern statements, 
because the happenings can now be investi- 
gated, and the witnesses to them can be 
cross-questioned. But while the world would 
like a re-enforcement of its faith in the 
hereafter, all sane and honest men desire 
above all things else that the simple truth 
should be known. All honest inquiry will 
exert itself to the utmost to avoid any. bias 
likely to lead it astray. As the result of the 
careful investigations of serious-minded in- 
quirers, a large body of facts has at last been 
satisfactorily established. These things have 
not been done ina corner, and they can no 
longer be simply sneered at and set aside. 
Statements of facts which are acknowledged 
by all competent students of these matters 
have been presented in this article. Enough 
of them have been set forth to give the intel- 
ligent reader grounds for judgment as to their 
importance. Only two theories have been 
seriously advanced to account for them. 
One is telepathy, or mind-reading, and the 
other is that they are the work of invisible 
intelligences. I confess that I strongly in- 
cline to accept the latter theory. It seems 
to me more simple, more natural, nearer to 
what we really know, and better fitted to 
explain all the facts. I am compelled, 
therefore, to accept it as a provisional 
hypothesis. If somebody can explain my 
facts in some other way I should be bound 
to consider what he might have to offer; for 
no man can afford to close his mind to new 
truth. He must be ever ready to reconstruct 
his theories and make them accord with any 
newly discovered facts. 

Here, then, I rest for the present. The 
reader must, if he be serious-minded, not 
put these things one side, but consider them 
carefully. Then, as to what they mean, 
‘*let every man be full persuaded in his own 
mind.”’ 
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OR some months or a certain year a 
F grim bandit infested the Texas border 
along the Rio Grande. Peculiarly strik- 
ing to the optic nerve was this notorious 


marauder. His personality secured him the 
title of ‘‘Black Eagle, the Terror of the 


Border.’’ Many fearsome tales are of record 
concerning the doings of him and his fol- 


lowers. Suddenly, in the space of a single 
minute, Black Eagle vanished from earth. 


He was never heard of again. His own band 
never even guessed the mystery of his dis- 
appearance. The border ranches and settle- 
ments feared he would come again to ride 
and ravage the mesquite flats. He never 
will. It is to disclose the fate of Black 
Kagle that this narrative is published. 

The initial movement of the story is fur- 
nished by the foot of a bartender in St. Louis. 
His discerning eye fell upon the form of 
Chicken Ruggles as he pecked with avidity 
at the free lunch. Chicken was a ‘‘hobo.”’ 
He had a long nose like the bill of a fowl, 
an inordinate appetite for poultry, and a 
habit of gratifying it without expense, 
which accounts for the name given him by 
his fellow vagrants. 

Physicians agree that the partaking of 
liquids at meal times is not a healthy prac- 
tice. The hygiene of the saloon promulgates 
the opposite. Chicken had neglected to 
purchase a drink to accompany his meal. 
The bartender rounded the counter, caught 
the injudicious diner by the ear with a lemon 


‘‘Rouge et Noir,” etc. 


squeezer, led him to the door and kicked 
him into the street. 

Thus the mind of Chicken was brought to 
realize the signs of coming winter. The 
night was cold; the stars shone with un- 
kindly brilliancy; people were hurrying 
along the streets in two egotistic, jostling 
streams. Men had donned their overcoats, 
and Chicken knew to an exact percentage 
the increased difficulty .of coaxing dimes 
from those buttoned-in vest pockets. The 
time had come for his annual exodus to the 
south. 

A little boy, five or six years old, stood, 
looking with covetous eyes in a confec- 
tioner’s window. In one small hand he held 
an empty two-ounce vial; in the other he 
grasped tightly something flat and round, 
with a shining milled edge. The scene pre- 
sented a fleld of operations commensurate 
to Chicken’s talents and daring. After 
sweeping the horizon to make sure that no 
official tug was cruising near, he insidiously 
accosted his prey. The boy, having been 
early taught by his household to regard 
altruistic advances with extreme suspicion, 
received the overtures coldly. 

Then Chicken knew that he must make 
one of those desperate, nerve-shattering 


“plunges into speculation that fortune some- 


times requires of those who would win her 

favor. Five cents was his capital, and this 

he must risk against the chance of winning 

what lay within the close grasp of the young- 
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ster’s chubby hand. It was a fearful lot- 
tery, Chicken knew. But he must accom- 
plish his end by strategy, since he had a 
wholesome terror of plundering infants by 
force. Once, in a park, driven by hunger, 
he had committed an onslaught upon a bot- 
tle of peptonized infant’s food in the posses- 
sion of an occupant of a baby carriage. The 
outraged infant had so promptly opened its 
mouth and pressed the button that communi- 
cated with the welkin that help arrived, and 
Chicken did his ‘‘thirty days and”’ in a snug 
coop. Wherefore he was, as he said, ‘‘leary 
of kids.’ 

Beginning artfully to question the boy 
concerning his choice of sweets, he gradu- 
ally drew out the information he wanted. 
Mamma said he was to ask the drug store 
man for ten cents’ worth of paregoric in the 
bottle; he was to keep his hand shut tight 
over the dollar; he must not stop to talk to 
anyone in the street; he must ask the drug 
store man to wrap up the change and put it 
in the pocket of his trousers. Indeed, they 
had pockets—two of them! And he liked 
chocolate creams best. 

Chicken went into the store and turned 
plunger. He invested his entire capital in 
C. A. N. D. Y. stocks, simply to pave the 
way to the greater risk following. 

He gave the sweets to the youngster, and 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that con- 
fidence was established. After that it was 
easy to obtain leadership of the expedition; 
to take the investment by the hand and lead 
it to a nice drug store he knew of in the 
same block. There Chicken, with a parental 
air, passed over the dollar and called for th¢ 
medicine, while the boy crunched his candy, 
glad to be relieved of the responsibility of 
the purchase. And then the successful in- 
vestor, searching his pockets, found an over- 
coat button-—the extent of his winter trous- 
seau—and, wrapping it carefully, placed the 
ostensible change in the pocket of confiding 
juvenility. Setting the youngster’s face 
homeward, .and patting him benevolently 
on the back—for Chicken’s heart was as 
soft as those of his feathered namesakes 
—the speculator quit the market with a 
profit of 1,700 per cent on his invested 
capital. 

Two hours later an Iron Mountain freight 
engine pulled out of the railroad yards, 
Texas bound, with a string of empties. In 
one of the cattle cars, half buried in straw, 
Chicken lay at ease. Beside him in his nest 
was a quart bottle of very poor whisky and 
a paper bag of bread and cheese. Mr. Rug- 
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gles, in his private car, was on his trip south 
for the winter season. 

For a week that car was trundled south- 
ward, shifted, laid over and manipulated 
after the manner of rolling stock, but 
Chicken stuck to it, leaving it only at neces- 
sary times to satisfy his hunger and thirst. 
He knew it must go down to the cattle 
country, and San Antonio, in the heart of 
it, was his goal. There the air was salu- 
brious and mild; the people indulgent and 
long-suffering. The bartenders there would 
not kick him. If he should eat too long or 
too often at one place they would swear at 
him as if by rote and without . eat. They 
swore so drawlingly, and they rarely paused 
short of their full vocabulary, which was 
copious, so that Chicken had often gulped 
a good meal during the process of the 
vituperative prohibition. The season there 
was always spring-like; the plazas were 
pleasant at night, with music and gayety; 
except during the slight and infrequent cold 
snaps one could sleep comfortably out of 
doors in case the interiors should develop 
inhospitality. 

At Texarkana his car was switched to the 
I. and G. N. Then still southward it trailed 
until, at length, it crawled across the Color- 
ado bridge at Austin, and lined out, straight 
as an arrow, for the run to San Antonio. 

When the freight halted at that town 
Chicken was fast asleep. In ten minutes 
the train was off again for Laredo, the 
end of the road. Those empty cattle cars 
were for distribution along the line at 
points from which the ranches shipped their 
stock. 

When Chicken awoke his car was station- 
ary. Looking out between the slats he saw 
it was a bright, moonlit night. Scrambling 
out, he saw his car with three others aban- 
doned on a little siding ina wild and lone- 
some country. A cattle pen and chute stood 
on one side of the track. The railroad 
bisected a vast, dim ocean of prairie, in the 
midst of which Chicken, with his futile roll- 
ing stock, was as completely stranded as 
was Robinson with his land-locked boat. 

A white post stood near the rails. Going 
up to it, Chicken read the letters at the top, 
S. A. 90. Laredo was nearly as far to the 
south. He was almost a hundred miles from 
any town. Coyotes began to yelp in the 
mysterious sea around him. Chicken felt 
lonesome. He had lived in Boston without 
an education, in Chicago without nerve, in 
Philadelphia without a sleeping place, in 
New York without a pull, and in Pittsburg 
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sober, and yet he had never felt so lonely as 
now. 

Suddenly through the intense silence, he 
heard the whicker of a horse. The sound 
same from the side of the track toward the 
east, and Chicken began to explore timor- 
ously in that 
direction. 
He stepped 
high along 
the mat of 
curly mes- 
quite grass, 
for he was 
afraid of 
everything 
there might 
be in this 
wilderness 

snakes, 
rats, brig- 
ands, centi- 


pedes, mir- 
ages, COW- 


boys, fan- 
dangoes, ta- 
rantulas, ta- 
males—he 
had read of 
them in the 
story pa- 
pers. Round- 
ing a clump 
of prickly 
pear that 
reared high 
its fantastic 
and menac- 
ing array of 
rounded 
heads, he 
was struck 
to shivering 
terror by a 
snort and a 
thunderous 
plunge, as the horse, himself startled, 
bounded away some fifty yards, and then 
resumed his grazing. But here was the 
one thing in the desert that Chicken did 
not fear. He had been reared on a farm; he 
had handled horses, understood them, and 
could ride. 

Approaching slowly and speaking sooth- 
ingly, he followed the animal, which, after 
its first flight, seemed gentle enough, and 
secured the end of the twenty-foot lariat 
that dragged after him in the grass. It re- 
quired him but a few moments to contrive 
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the rope into an ingenious nose-bridle, after 
the style of the Mexican borsal. In another 


he was upon the horsé’s back and off at a 
splendid lope, giving the animal free choice 
of direction. ‘‘He will take me somewhere, ”’ 
said Chicken to himself. 


It would 
have been 
a thing of 
joy, that un- 
trammeled 
gallop over 
the moonlit 
prairie, even 
to Chicken, 
who loathed 
exertion, 
but that his 
mood was 
not for it. 
His head 
ached; a 
growing 
thirst was 
upon him; 
the ‘‘some- 
where’’ 
whither his 
lucky mount 
might con- 
vey him was 
full of dis- 
mal perad- 
venture. 

And now 
he noted 
that the 
horse moved 
to a definite 
goal. Where 
the prairie 
lay smooth 
he kept his 


“Thus the mind of Chicken was brought to realize the signs course 
of coming winter.”’ 


straight as 
an arrow’s 
toward the east. Deflected by hill or ar- 
royo or impracticable spinous brakes, he 
quickly flowed again into the current, charted 
by his unerring instinct. At last, upon the 
side of a gentle rise, he suddenly subsided 
to a complacent walk. A stone’s cast away 
stood a little mott of coma trees; beneath 
it a jacal such as the Mexicans erect—a 
one-room house of upright poles daubed 
with clay and roofed with grass or tule 
reeds. An experienced eye would have esti- 
mated the spot as the headquarters of a 
small sheep ranch. In the moonlight the 
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ground in the nearby corral showed pulver- 
ized to a level smoothness by the hoofs of 
the sheep. Everywhere was carelessly dis- 
tributed the paraphernalia of the place— 
ropes, bridles, saddles, sheep pelts, wool 
sacks, feed troughs and camp litter. The 
barrel of drinking water stood in the end 
of the two-horse wagon near the door. 
The harness was piled, promiscuous, upon 
the wagon tongue, soaking up the dew. 

Chicken slipped to earth, and tied the 
horse to a tree. He halloed again and again, 
but the house remained quiet. The door 
stood open, and he entered cautiously. The 
light was sufficient for him to see that no 
one was at home. He struck a match and 
lighted a lamp that stood ona table. The 
room was that of a bachelor ranchman who 
was content with the necessaries of life. 
Chicken rummaged intelligently until he 
found what he had hardly dared hope for—a 
small, brown jug that still contained some- 
thing near a quart of his desire. 

Half an hour later, Chicken—now a game- 
cock of hostile aspect—emerged from the 
house with unsteady steps. He had drawn 
upon the absent ranchman’s equipment to 
replace his own ragged attire. He wore a 
suit of coarse brown ducking, the coat being 
a sort of rakish bolero, jaunty to a degree. 
Boots he had donned, and spurs that whirred 
with every lurching step. Buckled around 
him was a belt full of cartridges with a big 
six-shooter in each of its two holsters. 

Prowling about, he found blankets, a sad- 
dle and bridle with which he caparisoned his 
steed. Again mounting, he rode swiftly 
away, singing a loud and tuneless song. 


. . . . 


3ud King’s band of desperadoes, outlaws 
and horse and cattle thieves were in camp 
at a secluded spot on the bank of the Frio. 
Their depredations in the Rio Grande coun- 
try, while no bolder than usual, had been 
advertised more extensively, and Captain 
Kinney’s company of rangers had been 
ordered down to look after them. Conse- 
quently, Bud King, who was a wise general, 
instead of cutting out a hot trail for the 
upholders of the law, as his men wished to 
do, retired for the time to the prickly fast- 
nesses of the Frio valley. 

Though the move was a prudent one, and 
not incompatible with Bud’s well-known 
courage, it raised dissension among the 
members of the band. In fact, while they 
thus lay ingloriously perdu in the brush, the 
question of Bud King’s fitness for the leader- 
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ship was argued, with closed doors, as it 
were, by his followers. Never before had 
Bud’s skill or efficiency been brought to 
criticism; but his glory was waning (and 
such is glory’s fate) in the light of a newer 
star. The sentiment of the band was crys- 
tallizing into the opinion that Black Eagle 
could lead them with more luster, profit and 
distinction. 

This Black Eagle—sub-titled the ‘‘Terror 
of the Border’’—had been a member of the 
gang about three months. 

One night while they were in camp on the 
San Miguel water hole a solitary horseman 
on the regulation fiery steed dashed in 
among them. The newcomer was of a por- 
tentous and devasting aspect. A beak-like 
nose with a predatory curve projected above 
a mass of bristling, blue-black whiskers. 
His eye was cavernous and fierce. He was 
spurred, sombreroed, booted, garnished with 
revolvers, abundantly drunk and very much 
unafraid. Few people in the country drained 
by the Rio Bravo would have cared thus to 
invade, alone, the camp of Bud King. But 
this fell bird swooped fearlessly upon them 
and demanded to be fed. 

Hospitality in the prairie country is not 
limited. Even if your enemy pass your way 
you must feed him before you shoot him. 
You must empty your larder into him before 
you empty your lead. So, the stranger of 
undeclared intentions was set down to a 
mighty feast. 

A talkative bird he was, full of most 
marvelousoud tales and exploits, and speak- 
ing a language at times obscure but never 
colorless. He was anew sensation to Bud 
King’s men, who rarely encountered new 
types. They hung, delighted, upon his vain- 
glorious boasting, the spicy strangeness of 
his lingo, his contemptuous familiarity with 
life, the world and remote places, and the 
extravagant frankness with which he con- 
veyed his sentiments. 

To their guest the band of outlaws seemed 
to be nothing more than a congregation of 
country bumpkins whom he was ‘‘stringing 
for grub’’ just as he would have told his 
stories at the back door of a farmhouse to 
wheedle a meal. And, indeed, his ignorance 
was not without excuse, for the ‘‘bad man’”’ 
of the Southwest does not run to ex- 
tremes. Those brigands might justly have 
been taken for a little party of peaceable 
rustics assembled for a fish-fry or pecan 
gathering. Gentle of manner, slouching of 
gait, soft-voiced, unpicturesquely clothed; 
not one of them presented to the eye any 
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witness of the desperate records they had 
earned. 

For two days the glittering stranger 
within the camp was feasted. Then, by 
common consent, he was invited to become 
a member of the band. He consented, pre- 
senting for enrollment the prodigious name 
of ‘‘Captain Montressor.’’ This name was 
immediately overruled by the band, and 
‘‘Piggy’’ substituted as a compliment to the 
awful and insatiate appetite of its owner. 

Thus did the Texas border receive the 
most spectacular brigand that ever rode its 
chaparral. 

For the next three months Bud King con- 
ducted business as usual, escaping encoun- 
ters with law officers and being content with 
reasonable profits. The band ran off some 
very good companies of horses from the 
ranges, and a few bunches of fine cattle, 
which they got safely across the Rio Grande 
and disposed of to fair advantage. Often 
the band would ride into the little villages 
and Mexican settlements, terrorizing the in- 
habitants and plundering for the provisions 
and ammunition 
they needed. 
It was during 
these bloodless 
raids that 
Piggy’s fero- 
cious aspect and 
frightful voice 
gained him a 
renown more 
widespread and 
glorious than 
those other 
gentle-voiced 
and_ sad-faced 
desperadoes 
could have ac 
quired in a life- 
time. 

The Mexi- 
cans, most apt 
in nomencla- 
ture, first called 
him The Black 
Eagle, and used 
to frighten the 
babes by threat- 
ening them 
with tales of 
the dreadful 
robber who car- 
ried off little 
children in his 


great beak. “.... he found a small brown jug.” 





Soon the name extended, and Black Eagle, 
the Terror of the Border, became a recog- 
nized factor in exaggerated newspaper re- 
ports and ranch gossip. 

The country from the Nueces to the Rio 
Grande was a wild but fertile stretch, given 
over to the sheep and cattle ranches. Range 
was free; the inhabitants were few; the 
law was mainly a letter, and the pirates met 
with little opposition until the flaunting and 
garish Piggy gave the band undue advertise- 
ment. Then McKinney’s ranger company 
headed for those precincts, and Bud King 
knew that it meant grim and sudden war or 
else temporary retirement. Regarding the 
risk to be unnecessary, he drew off his band 
to an almost inaccessible spot on the bank 
of the Frio. Wherefore, as has been said, 
dissatisfaction arose among the members, 
and impeachment proceedings against Bud 
were premeditated, with Black Eagle in 
high favor for the succession. Bud King 


was not unaware of the sentiment, and he 
called aside Cactus Taylor, his trusted lieu- 
tenant, to discuss it. 


‘‘If the 
boys,’’ said 
Bud, ‘‘ain’t sat- 
isfied with me, 
I’m _ willin’ to 
step out. 
They’re buckin’ 
against my way 
of handlin’ 
"em. And ’spe- 
cially because I 
concludes to hit 
the brush while 
Sam Kinney is 
ridin’ the line. 
I saves ’em 
from bein’ shot 
or sent up on 
a state con- 
tract, and they 
up and says I’m 
no good.”’ 

“It ain’t so 
much that, ’’ ex- 
plained Cactus, 
‘*as it is they’re 
plum locoed 
about Piggy. 
They want them 
whiskers and 
that nose of his 
to split the wind 
at the head of 
the column.”’ 
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‘‘There’s somethin’ mighty seldom about 
Piggy,’’ declared Bud, musingly. ‘‘I never 
yet see anything on the hoof that he exactly 
grades up with. He can shore holler a 
plenty, and he straddles a hoss from where 
you laid the chunk. But he ain’t never been 
smoked yet. You know, Cactus, we ain’t 
had a row since he’s been with us. Piggy’s 
all right for skearin’ the greaser kids and 
layin’ waste a cross-roads store. I reckon 
he’s the finest canned oyster buccaneer and 
cheese pirate that ever was, but how’s his 
appetite for fightin’? I’ve knowed some citi- 
zens you’d think was starvin’ for trouble get 
a bad case of dyspepsy the first dose of lead 
they had to take.’’ 

‘*He talks all spraddled out,’’ said Cactus, 
*“*bout the rookuses he’s been in. He 
claims to have saw the elephant and hearn 
the owl.”’ 

“‘T know,’’ replied Bud, using the cow- 
puncher’s expressive phrase of skepticism, 
‘but it sounds to me!’’ 

This conversation was held one night in 
camp while the other members of the band 
—eight in number—were sprawling around 
the fire, lingering over their supper. When 
Bud and Cactus ceased talking they heard 
Piggy’s formidable voice holding forth to 
the others as usual while he was engaged 
in checking, though never satisfying, his 
ravening appetite. 

‘‘Wat’s de use,’? he was saying, ‘‘of 
chasin’ little red cowses and hosses ’round 
for t’ousands of miles? Dere ain’t nuttin’ 
in it. Gallopin’ t’rough dese bushes and 
briers, and gettin’ a t’irst dat a brewery 
couldn’t put out, and missin’ meals! Say! 
You know what I’d do if I was main finger of 
dis bunch? I’d stick up a train. I’d blow de 
express car and make hard dollars where 
you guys gets wind. Youse makes me tired. 
Dis sook-cow kind of cheap sport gives me a 
pain.’’ 

Later on, a deputation waited on Bud. 
They stood on one leg, chewed mesquite 
twigs and circumlocuted, for they hated to 
hurt his feelings. Bud foresaw their busi- 
ness, and made it easy for them. Bigger 
risks and larger profits was what they 
wanted. 

The suggestion of Piggy’s about holding 
up a train had fired their imagination and 
increased their admiration for the dash and 
boldness of the instigator. They were such 
simple, artless and custom-bound — bush- 
rangers that they had never before thought 
of extending their habits beyond the run- 
ning off of live stock and the shooting of 
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such of their acquaintances as ventured to 
interfere. 

Bud acted ‘‘on the level,’’ agreeing to 
take a subordinate place in the gang until 
Black Eagle should have been given a trial 
as leader. 

After a great deal of consultation, study- 
ing of timetables and discussion of the coun- 
try’s topography, the time and place for 
carrying out their new enterprise was de- 
cided upon. At that time there was a feed- 
stutf famine in Mexico and a cattle famine 
in certain parts of the United States, and 
there was a brisk international trade. Much 
money was being shipped along the railroads 
that connected the two republics. It was 
agreed that the most promising place for 
the contemplated robbery was at Espina, a 
little station on the I. and G. N., about forty 
miles north of Laredo. The train stopped 
there one minute; the country around was 
wild and unsettled; the station consisted of 
but one house in which the agent lived. 

Black Eagle’s band set out, riding by 
night. Arriving in the vicinity of Espina 
they rested their horses all day in a thicket 
a few miles distant. 

The train was due at Espinaat 10:30 p. m. 
They could rob the train and be well over 
the Mexican border with their booty by day- 
light the next morning. 

To do Black Eagle justice, he exhibited 
no signs of flinching from the responsible 
honors that had been conferred upon him. 

He assigned his men to their respective 
posts with discretion, and coached them 
carefully as to their duties. On each side 
of the track four of the band were to lie 
concealed in the chaparral. Gotch-Kar Rod- 
gers was to stick up the station agent. 
Broncho Charlie was to remain with the 
horses, holding them in readiness. At a spot 
where it was calculated the engine would be 
when the train stopped, Bud King was to lie 
hidden on one side, and Black Eagle himself, 
on the other. The two would get the drop 
on the engineer and fireman, force them to 
descend and proceed to the rear. Then the 
express car would be looted, and the escape 
made. No one was to move until Black Eagle 
gave the signal by firing his revolver. The 
plan was perfect. 

At ten minutes to train time every man 
was at his post, effectually concealed by the 
thick chaparral that grew almost to the 
rails. The night was dark and lowering, 


with a fine drizzle falling from the flying 
Black Eagle crouched behind 
Two 


gulf clouds. 
a bush within five yards of the track. 
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six-shooters were belted around him. Occa- 
sionally he drew a large black bottle from 
his pocket and raised it to his mouth. 

A star appeared far down the track which 
soon waxed into the headlight of the ap- 
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sniffed at the witching smell as the returned 
wanderer smells of the rose that twines his 
boyhood’s cottage home. Nostalgia seized 
him. He put his hand inside. Excelsior— 
dry, springy, curly, soft, enticing, covered 





‘he engine bore down upon the ambushing desperadoes with a glare and a shriek like some avenging 
monster come to deliver them to justice.” 


proaching train. It came on with an in- 
creasing roar; the engine bore down upon 
the ambushing desperadoes with a glare and 
a shriek like some avenging monster come 
to deliver them to justice. Black Eagle 
flattened himself upon the ground. The 
engine, contrary to their calculations, in- 
stead of stopping between him and Bud 
King’s place of concealment, passed fully 
forty yards farther before it came to a 
stand. 

The bandit leader rose to his feet and 
peered around the bush. His men all lay 
quiet, awaiting the signal. Immediately 
opposite Black Eagle was a thing that drew 
his attention. Instead of being a regular 
passenger train it was a mixed one. Before 
him stood a box car, the door of which, by 
some means, had been left slightly open. 
Black Eagle went up to it and pushed the 
door farther open. An odor came forth—a 
damp, rancid, familiar, musty, intoxicating, 
beloved odor, stirring strongly at old memo- 
ries of happy days and travels. Black Eagle 








the floor. Outside the drizzle had turned to 
a chilling rain. 

The train bell clanged. The bandit chief 
unbuckled his belt and cast it, with its 
revolvers, upon the ground. His spurs fol- 
lowed quickly, and his broad sombrero. 
Black Eagle was moulting. The train started 
with a rattling jerk. The ex-Terror of the 
Border scrambled into the box car and 
closed the door. Stretched luxuriously upon 
the excelsior, with the black bottle clasped 
closely to his breast, his eyes closed, and 
a foolish, happy smile upon his terrible 
features, Chicken Ruggles started upon his 
return trip. 

Undisturbed, with the band of desperate 
bandits lying motionless, awaiting the signal 
to attack, the train pulled out from Espina. 
As its speed increased, and the black masses 
of chaparral went whizzing past on either 
side, the express messenger, lighting his 
pipe, looked through his window and re- 
marked, feelingly : 

‘‘What a jim-dandy place for a hold-up!”’ 
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Hi vast extent of Canada and its bound- 
less possibilities, is, perhaps, not fully 
realized by the Canadian himself. 

A man must needs travel the land, from 
north to south and from east to west, to ob- 
tain a correct idea of its capacity or its 
immensity. It contains within its bounda- 
ries 8,456,383 square miles, one and a quar- 
ter million of which are covered with for- 
est growths. For three thousand miles, 
from St. Johns to Queen Charlotte’s Island 
stretches an ‘‘unbroken blurr of, British 
red’’; two thousand miles of the same warm 
color from Windsor to the north shore of 
Baffin’s Land; sixteen hundred miles of Brit- 
ish territory between Fort Macleod and 
Bank’s Land, and for three hundred miles 
north of these northern boundaries, the 
Arctic Sea is blotched with crimson splashes 

Prince Patrick’s Island, Bathurst, Grin- 
nell’s Land, North Devon, and further still, 
stretching away fourteen hundred and eighty- 
seven miles toward the pole—North Lincoln. 
Truly, this young giant of the north has 
ample room for growth. 

Up to the present time, however, his 
growth has been comparatively slow. Ten 
years ago the census showed the population 
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to be only 4,838,289 and the enumeration 
of last March (1901) increases the figures 
to 5,338,883; the difference is 505,644, an 
increase of about 50,000 for each year 
within the decennial period. The increase 
of ten per cent. is discouraging only as com- 
pared with the great augmentation of twenty- 
one per cent. in the population of the United 
States. Canada has many drawbacks and 
difficulties to overcome in the matter of 
emigration, but one of the chief causes of 
the present dearth of numbers is the con- 
stant loss that the country has sustained for 
very many years in the alienation of the 
young men. The United States is a most 
powerful magnet, drawing the ambitious and 
the restless from all quarters of the globe, 
and the secession from Canada has assumed 
the proportions of a national tragedy. There 
will probably be a backward swing of the 
pendulum when the United States shall have 
become overcrowded, but until then (and for 
many years) must Canada feel the need of 
the strength of the young men who have 
transferred their allegiance to the Republic. 
It would be well, in reading the figures that 
follow, to remember that this commercial 
activity represents the effort of about one 
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million families scattered over the — 
field of the Dominion. 

Across the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
forming a huge breakwater against the 
rough Atlantic waves, lies Newfoundland— 
the only territorial division of Britain’s 
North America which has not entered the 
Dominion of Canada. Though having a pop- 
ulation of only some 202,000, it enjoys 
self-government as complete as that of the 
Confederate Provinces. The Newfoundland- 
ers are men of the sea. They farm the 
waters of the Atlantic, drawing thence a 
great store of fish which they export to all 
quarters of the globe. Stacks of Newfound- 
land cod may be seen piled on the decks of 
the river steamers of old Ireland, and this 
noble fish lends richness to the composite 
odor of the backwoods store. Codliver oil 
for the consumptive, and warm sealskins 
for the petted daughters of fashion, also 
hail from the land of fogs, and tinned lob- 
sters and pickled herring finish the list of 
her more important wares. 

From a point on the Atlantic seaboard 
some two hundred miles north of the bound- 
ary line, reaching upward to the Arctiw 
Circle, and stretching across the continent 
to the waters of the Pacific, a vast forest, 
which contains a large variety of the most 
valuable trees of commerce, covers the land. 
The elm, ash, hickory, oak, beech, butter- 
nut, and hard maple of New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario, give place as the for- 
est swings west and north, to the immense 
pine woods of the Ottawa and its tributaries, 
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Un Oa 
When from Nipissing to the Lake of the 
Woods, the hummocky soil is covered with 
a thousand miles of ragged spruce and fir, 
which gradually merges into the white pop- 
lar and silver birch of northern Manitoba. 
Farther west, where the warm Chinook winds 
temper the winter’s cold, a mightier growth 
clothes the Pacific shores—the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rockies uprear from amidst 
the giant trees of British Columbia. 

This king of forests abounds with big 
game, and in its depths, the old, old strug- 
gle for existence goes on with unabated 
fury. Wild beasts and savage men contend 
for the empire of savagery. Through the 
glades of this hunter’s paradise dashes the 
little jumping deer with the ferocious timber 
wolf in hot pursuit. From bank and brae 
the ringing echoes of clashing horns tell of 
the efforts of the big elk to maintain invio- 
late his harem, while from the timbered 
slough comes the snorting whistle of the 
charging moose. The great mallard, the lit- 
tle teal, the ubiquitous diver and a score of 
other wild fowl] blacken the waters of the 
inland lakes; the giant crane spreads his 
seven feet of snow pinions; the weird wail- 
ing of the solitary loon answers the solemn 
questioning of the night-ow], while the rich 
honk of the wild goose rings from aloft as 
he speeds northward. In the silence of the 
night, the long-drawn how! of the gray 
wolf thrills through the air, hastening the 
steps of the belated lumberman; the wildcat 
shrieks in the woods; the coyote sits lonely 
on the glittering snow and mourns with the 
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moon; and the pioneer awakes in the morn- 
ing to find the mountain lion has made his 
kill. 

There to the north of fifty-three, the last 
of the voyageurs live the free life of the 
forest. In the woods, or on the wide prairie, 
stands the Hudson’s Bay Fort, with its 
stockade, its numerous storehouses, and its 
groups of silent Indians. The factor, the 
breed, the trapper, live and love and fight 
and die, cheered in their passing by the 
mission father. 

But this is a huge province of romance 
and adventure; it has no close connection 
with the real life of the inhabitants of 
Canada, those who do the work and make 
the name and fame of the country. 

One of the demands made by the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
when confederation was mooted was that 
a railway should be provided to bind them 
to the Canadas. The Intercolonial Rail- 
way was constructed, and is_ still oper- 
ated by the Government to meet this de- 
mand. A more taxing problem was the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, built in compliance with the terms 
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under which British Columbia entered con- 
federation. 

Without this railroad a national existence 
for the Dominion of Canada would have been 
impossible, and knowing this, the thrifty 
Canuck scrimped and scraped that he might 
properly dower the daughter of commerce. 
The company was subsidized in the first 
place to the extent of $35,000,000, and 
then presented with an immense land grant. 
It owns every alternate section of land on 
either side of its line, through Manitoba, the 
Northwest Territories and British Columbia. 
Along this road are conveyed the ranch cat- 
tle of the Northwest, the wheat of Manitoba, 
and long tea-trains raise the white clouds of 
alkali dust as they thunder across the plains 
from sea to sea. 

With the exception of eight hundred 
miles of barren country between Nipissing 
and Rat Portage, this great railroad runs 
through a wonderfully productive land; 
though even this tract of rugged rocky 
country, perfectly useless for agricultural 
purposes, will at some future time have a 
high value. It is covered with a dense 
growth of ragged fir and spruce, valueless 
for lumbering, but excel- 
lent stock for the wood- 
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pulp industry. Here, at 
some future time, will be 
located paper mills of a 
large capacity. Even now 
Canada is making a suc- 
cessful bid for the British 
paper market, and the 
possession of these exten- 
sive timber limits will in- 
sure almost a monopoly of 
the coarse paper trade. 
The district is also rich 
in minerals. Here are the 
nickel mines of Sudbury, 
from which comes the 
bulk of the American sup- 
ply. As yet the ore is 
exported to the United 
States and refined there. 
The value of nickel ex- 
ports from Canada to the 
United States has more 
than doubled in four years. 
In 1896 the value was 
$486,000; in 1900 it had 
risen to $1,040,000. But 
this export of raw ma- 
terial is merely a tem- 
porary expedient common 
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Sous-le-Fort Street, Quebec. 


to all new mining enter- 




















prises. The opening up of the coal fields 
of the Northwest, which are estimated to 
cover some 65,000 square miles, will make 
the operation of furnaces profitable, and 
when this shall have come to pass, Canada 
will be able to dictate terms to the United 
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Empire Loyalists, form the heart of one of 
the most loyal dominions under the British 
crown. These first comers to a land that 
had before been unsettled and even unex- 
plored, were joined in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century by a sturdy class of 
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States in all matters relating to nickel. 
Every year larger quantities of that metal 
are consumed in commercial processes; the 
enormous expansion of the plating indus- 
try, which is yet in its infancy, and its 
extensive use in manufacture of armor plate, 
will insure a constantly-increasing demand. 
Virgin copper of such purity that the ore 
has to be cut up with sharp chisels is found 
all along the north shore of Superior, and 
lead and silver are also plentiful. 

This barren waste of ragged timber 
divides the agricultural lands of the Domin- 
ion into halves. To the west lie the immense 
grain fields of Manitoba, through the north- 
ern portion of which runs a beautiful stretch 
of rolling prairie, named by some surveyor 
with a soul above his links and chains, ‘‘the 
Park Lands of the Fertile Belt.’’ To the 
east, lake-hedged Ontario, the garden of 
Canada, spreads its wealth of fertile farms. 
This province was first settled after the 
American Revolution by refugees from the 
United States, and the descendants of this 
emigration, proud to be known as United 


Scotch, English and Irish settlers, who car- 
ried with them into the wilderness the best 
traditions of free British institutions. 

Still farther east old Quebec, rich in his- 
toric memories, stretches its length along 
the beautiful St. Lawrence to the shores of 
the boisterous Atlantic. Fields of waving 
grain rustle beside the waters of the rivers 
which of old bore the bark canoe of the 
reckless courreurs du bois, and the prosaic 
whistle of the steam thrasher reverberates 
between the banks which answered his ring- 
ing chanson. But the voyageur departed 
with the last buffalo of the plains, and his 
place and power have fallen to the husband- 
man and the man of stocks and marts. 

The French Canadian forms a most inter- 
esting study for the sociologist, himself and 
his manners, customs and ideals. His coun- 
try was fairly conquered in 1759, and ever 
since he has made the best of it. He might 
now have many a grievance against the Gov- 
ernment; but he has learned a trick worth 
two of that. If Canada could be left to her- 
self with her present population and with no 
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influx of settlers, in fifty years the French 
Canadian would have reconquered Canada. 
Not by the musket, but by his big family 
and by his quiet persistence in acquiring 
and clearing land. 

His natural gift for politics has led him 
to improve 
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mind of the traveler through these rich and 
fertile provinces. 

But it should never be forgotten that the 
winter is one of the Canadian farmer’s most 
valuable assets. The cereals grown in the 
north contain more flesh-forming and nour- 

ishing parts 





the original 
position that 
gave him al- 
most the 
balance of 
power, until 
now he holds 
the fate of 
political 
parties in 
his hands. 
At one time 
the counties 
in Quebec 
south of the 
St. Law- 
rence be- 
tween the 
river and the United States boundary were 
filled with English farmers; it was the 
exception to pass a farm owned by a hab- 
itant. Now the position is in process of 
reversal. A thrifty habitant can obtain all 
the money he wants on a first mortgage at 
a low rate of interest, often two per 
cent., and wherever an English farm is for 
sale he buys it. 

This habit has come to be a policy, it 
has carried the French Canadian beyond the 
bounds of his own province into the border- 
ing counties of Ontario and New Brunswick, 
and wherever he comes the will of the 
English voters is strangled by the French, 





who stand solid as a rock when their 
own interests are thereby defended or 
conserved. Throughout the Province of 


Quebec for every Union Jack that floats 
there are ten tricolors. This French flag 
represents a simple, idyllic joy in de- 
scent, English Canadians are told; it has 
no political significance, they are assured. 
And though the ultraloyalist may growl at 
the display of a foreign flag, the flag 
flies. There is no reason why it should 
not fly so long as French Canada is suf- 
ficiently loyal; and at present it is just 
loyal enough. 

The time-honored notion that Canada is a 
land of snow, where the mercury goes into 
winter quarters for nine months of the year, 
and whose principal products are furs, logs 
and lumber, disappears forever from the 
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than those 
grown in 
the south. 
It is a well- 
known fact 
that the 
rains in 
England, 
from No- 
vember to 
March, 
drain out of 
the land in- 
to the sea 
more ni- 
trates per 
acre than 
are required 
by acrop of wheat. The grip of the frost 
holds these Canadian nitrates steady until 
the germinating grain requires them in the 
spring. 

Wheat, oats and barley, the latter of such 
fine quality, that American brewers curse to 
this day the tariff which excludes it, are 
largely raised. Butter and cheese of the 
kind which gourmands dream about are ex- 
ported in large quantities; one hundred and 
nine thousand tons going in 1900 to the 
British market. The value of the cheese ex- 
ports rose from $9,000,000 in 1890 to over 
$19,000,000 in 1900, an increase of over 
$10,000,000 in ten years. 

A curious incident, which throws some 
light on the dark ways of the middle-man 
occurred in connection with the exportation 
of Canadian cheese. The Department of 
Agriculture had some of the Canadian article 
traced through the British markets, and 
eventually found it masquerading as Cheddar 
before Montreal epicures. 

Fruits of all kinds are grown in the open 
air throughout the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Quebec. Canadian apples are 
esteemed the finest in the world. The people 
of the British isles in 1900 took 897,000 
barrels, of which the value was $2,400,000. 
Along the shores of Lake Erie peaches and 
grapes are raised in great quantities, and 
the finest of pears, apples, small fruits of 
every description, and several kinds of citrus 
fruits, are common from Niagara to the 
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northern border. Nor does this exhaust 
the agricultural resources of this section. 
Mighty grain-fed steers and fat heifers cross 
the Atlantic in such numbers that the roast 
beef of old England has become a memory 
for grandsires to chuckle over, while the 
backwoods hog ends his days in a British 
metropolitan slaughter house. Cattle on the 
hoof to the value of $8,039,000 were ex- 
ported in 1900 to Great Britain. In ten 
years it is confidently expected that the 
total value of food commodities exported 
will reach $200,000,000, and that without 
any material increase in the population occu- 
pied in agriculture. 

Kastern Canada is not, moreover, depend- 
ent on agriculture alone. Manufacturing 
enterprises of international scope are scat- 
tered throughout Ontario and Quebec. The 
calm face of the sphinx looks coldly down 
on Canadian self-binders rolling over the 
level plains of Egypt, and the eyes of the 
humble ryot of India bulge with surprise as 
he watches the white man’s devil laying the 
sheaves in orderly rows. At Sault Ste. Marie 
and Hull are located the largest wood pulp 
factories in the world, while in iron, coal, 
gold and petroleum, Canada is prepared to 
do business with the world. In logs and 
lumbering she is, of course, the country 
par excellence, and the vast extent of her 
forests will give to this branch of her indus- 
tries an ever-increasing importance. The 
value of the exports of wood reached in 
1900 the large aggregate of $33,000,000. 

The vastness of Canada’s productive power 
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per capita makes a good foreign market an 
imperative necessity. Though having a 
population not much larger than that of the 
city of London, she produced, in 1899, 
values to the amount of $730,000,000, of 
which $154,000,000 were available for ex- 
port. This fact the apostles of ‘‘manifest 
destiny’’ evidently had in mind when they 
enacted the McKinley tariff; though the 
direct and indirect results of that measure 
do not encourage the use of hostile tariffs as 
a means of annexation propaganda. 
Immediately the new schedule was put 
into active operation, the Canadian Govern- 
ment handed over to the Dairy Commissioner 
and the Director of the Experimental Farm 
System, the task of finding new markets for 
Canadian commodities; a duty which these 
officers performed to perfection. They first 
made themselves acquainted with the re- 
quirements of European countries, and Eng- 
land in particular, and then circulated the 
information throughout the Dominion. Lec- 
turers were sent to the Farmer’s Institutes, 
and traveling dairies, equiped with modern 
appliances, move through the country dis- 
tricts, teaching to the farmers’ wives the 
latest methods of butter-making. And in 
order that a better and more uniform dairy 
product might be obtained, the state estab- 
lished and maintained until self-supporting 
a large number of co-operative creameries. 
These institutions have revolutionized the 
Canadian dairy industry. In the little prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island some forty 
creameries were established, and the yearly 
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export rose from nil to the considerable 
sum of $300,000. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of 
the Dairy Commissioner was the fact that 
although the popular idea is that beef and 
bread and cheese form the staple diet of 
the average Englishman that diet is becom- 
ing in a large measure one of cold ham and 
chicken. Canadian bacon has long been cele- 
brated, and now thousands of chickens, 
properly fattened and packed, yearly find 
their way to English tables. Deducting all 
costs of feeding and transport, they net a 
profit to the shipper of about thirty cents a 
pair. 

Slipping forth from the thick woods which 
extend from Rat Portage to Selkirk, the 
Canadian Pacific express speeds swiftly over 
the green prairies of Manitoba. To the right 
and left, as far as the eye can reach, wave 
fields of the famous No. 1 hard wheat. 
Wheat! Wheat! Miles of wheat! Seas of 
wheat undulating in long green billows to 
the horizon! The variety grown is princi- 
pally the Scotch Red Fife, and in 1891 
eighteen thousand Manitoba farmers raised 
20,000,000 bushels of this glorious grain. 
With an increased area under cultivation the 
harvest of 1901 has produced in Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories about 45, 000, - 
000 bushels. The yield has varied from 
twenty-four to forty bushels to the acre. 
The West could not of itself furnish men to 
handle this enormous crop. In every city 
and town of Ontario and Quebec placards 
appeared offering work in the harvest fields 
to ten thousand laborers. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which must eventually fur- 
nish transport for the mountains of grain, 
carried these laborers at nominal rates, and 
for weeks before the fields were fully ripened 
the West suffered a peaceful invasion by an 
army of helpers who had come up to doa 
stroke in the world’s work; for, year by 
year, the Manitoba harvest assumes propor- 
tions that count largely in the statistics of 
the world’s supply. The great strength and 
productiveness of these prairie fields cannot 
be more strikingly illustrated than by quot- 
ing the yield per acre, produced on plots of 
twenty acres cultivated at the Government 
Experimental Farms. For wheat the lowest 


field was sixty-seven bushels to the acre, 
and in several cases it rose to 144 bushels 
to the acre, and oats averaged 125 bushels 
to the acre. 

The Red Fife grown upon the Canadian 
prairies is the finest wheat in the world, 
and is of 


such excessive hardness that 
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ground alone it would dissolve into impalpa- 
ble powder. It is therefore highly prized by 
Eastern and European millers, who require 
it to mix with softer wheats. The line 
within which it can be grown extends much 
farther north than is generally supposed; a 
splendid sample, weighing sixty-five pounds 
to the bushel—seven pounds above the East- 
ern legal standard—has been grown as far 
north as Prince Albert; though its cultiva- 
tion in such high latitudes is necessarily 
precarious. 

But the uncertainty of a large crop owing 
to droughts and early frosts, is fast vanish- 
ing. Every year thousands of young trees 
are set out by the farmers of Manitoba 
under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Forestry. In a comparatively short time 
these trees will alter the face of the coun- 
try, they will have grown, as Rossetti says, 
from ‘‘fans to suit a lady’s lap to woods for 
the wind’s wandering.’’ They will render 
the rain-fall more regular, protect from 
harvest frost, and act as windbreaks. 

Wheat raising, though the mainstay of 
the Manitoba farmer, is by no means his sole 
occupation. In the northern portion of the 
province he goes in extensively for cattle 
raising and dairy farming; in which occu- 
pations he is favored of the gods. Kind 
nature has provided him with a bountiful 
supply of natural hay of a high nutritious 
vale. The thousand lakes of the Riding 
Mountains are belted with broad bands of 
natural grass, which grows to such a length 
in wet seasons that a man may tie two 
blades together across the back of his horse. 
During the summer months the prairie is 
covered with a rich carpet of flower-bespan- 
gled herbage, over which bands of cattle 
roam at will, cropping the sweet grass and 
stopping now and then to sniff the bones of 
a departed buffalo. 

Yet with all these natural advantages 
Manitoba is more a country of the future 
than of the present. Not one-hundredth por- 
tion of the arable land of the country is 
under cultivation. And the modified Mal- 
thusianism which seems to be the true theory 
of human progress, would lead one to sup- 
pose that land which is now valueless will in 
the future bring a high price on the market. 
So evidently believes the British capitalist, 
and as an earnest of the faith which is in 
him, he has invested millions in Manitoba 
mortgages. 

On the plains of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
where the Chinook winds periodically carry 
off the heavy snow, cattle raising forms the 
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staple industry. Large herds of 
cattle roam over the ranges, which 
once were black with countless 
buffalo, and the restless cowboy 
preserves the Northwest Mounted 
Police from the corroding rust of 
idleness. Little or no provision is 
made for wintering the stock, 
since all the beasts above a year 
old are expected to forage for 
themselves. They wander over 
the white prairies, supplying the 
lack of water by licking snow, 
and pawing the fleecy covering 
from the dried prairie grass be- 
neath. And the fair condition in 
which they come out in the 
spring is really a matter of sur- 
prise. 

Over the vast territory which 
comprises the divisions of Assi- 
naboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the unorganized territory to 
the north, the Northwest Coun- 
cil rules supreme. Its authority 
extends over a country consider- 
ably larger than France, Ger- 
many and two or three of the 
minor European countries to- 
gether, yet neither in numbers 
nor appearance would it be con- 
sidered an imposing body. Its 
personnel smacks strongly of the 
frontier, and, as might be ex- 
pected of men who are so close 
to the soil, its members are in- 
clined to be restive under the 
necessary ceremonial forms. They 
have, too, a most charming 
knack of cutting the Gordian 
knots of legislative entanglements 
which sometimes wind about and 
choke the usefulness of more pre- 
tentious bodies; yet with all their 
native independence, they main- 
tain a proper respect for the 
central administration at Ottawa, 
and avoid stepping beyond the 
bounds of their proper authority. 


And what profit has England of 
the lusty growth of her North 
American colonies? At the first 
glance it would seem little; but 
a closer examination will show 
that she derives advantage from 
them in numerous ways. Until 
the recent wave of imperialistic 
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feeling swept over the colonies, Canada dis- 
criminated in her tariffs against Great Brit- 
ain and favored the United States. England 
found herself very much in the position of a 
wholesale merchant who sets up his son in 
the retail business, to find the unfilial youth 
buying his supplies from the rival house. 
To-day Great Britain enjoys commercial 
privileges which the United States might 
envy if they were detrimental to American 
trade. 

But the plain fact of the case is that the 
preferential tariff with Great Britain has 
not appreciably altered the lines of trade 
that seem fixed by more powerful laws than 
human statutes. After several years’ ex- 
perience the Canadian authorities report that 
the increase of imports shows a little higher 
percentage from Great Britain and a slightly 
lower percentage from the United States. 
The following table exhibits, in a simple 
way, how the current of commerce flows: 

Great Britain. United States. 
Imports into Canada....$ 45,000,000 $117,000,000 
Exports from Canada.... 108,000,000 69,000,000 


Volume of Trade.......$153,000,000 $186,000,000 


Gradually, year by year, there seems to 
be an increase in Canadian exports to the 
United States and a decrease in the exports 
to Great Britain. Comparing the year 1900 
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with the preceding year these fluctuations 
are represented by a percentage of five and 
one-third and six and one-third, the former 
is the decrease in exports to Great Britain 
as compared with the total exports, and the 
latter the increase in exports to the United 

States as compared with the total exports. 
This shows that in her dealing with Eng- 
land, Canada has had a large balance of 
trade in her favor, but the difference has 
not been paid in cash. There has been no 
movement of bullion from one country to 
the other. The bulk of the shipments in 
both directions having been carried in Brit- 
ish bottoms; the earnings of the shipping, 
plus the interest on English capital invested 
in Canada, have been almost sufficient to 
settle the balance. And the difference has 
been settled through the intermediation of 
the United States. British financiers see the 
disadvantages of settling by this roundabout 
method; and, in order to avoid the payment 
of brokerage commissions to American bank- 
ers, they are urging Canada to cultivate the 

British import trade. 

sritish-saved capital has also found oppor- 
tunities of profitable investments in Canada ; 
and this, in these times of congestion, when 
saved capital is flooding the financial markets 
of the world, may be regarded as a decided 
advantage; and it is more than likely that 
large sums will be re- 








quired for the further 
exploitation of the re- 
sources of the Dominion. 
Again, England has for 
many years been a heavy 
wheat buyer from her 
most dreaded enemy, 
Russia, so the develop- 
ment of the wheat areas 
of the Northwest will, at 
one and the same time, 
furnish employment for 
her idle capital, and in- 
sure her supplies of bread 
stuffs. 

It is to be hoped that 
American statesmen will, 
in the near future, take 
steps to improve the 
commercial relations ex- 
isting between Britain’s 
North America and the 
United States. The pro- 
duction of finished goods 
and the fund of saved 
capital have, in the 
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United States, far out- 

















run the needs of the home market, where- 
fore she finds herself to-day forced into 
the world’s market as an active combatant in 
the economic struggle for existence among 
nations. 

To hold her own, it will be necessary for 
the United States to do two things: Abolish 
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and federate into one mighty economic 
empire Britain’s scattered colonies, but 
there is in this, should they be success- 
ful, no menace for the United States. In 
their commercial] policies England and the 
United States are as one. They both re- 
quire open markets. Great Britain, be- 
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artificial trade barriers on the continent of 
America, and take the needful steps to secure 
her trade in the far Kast. She needs the 
nickel of Sudbury, the coal of Cape Breton 
and British Columbia, and the logs and lum- 
ber of Ontario. She must draw her supplies 
from the largest possible territory, and 
manufacture on the largest possible scale if 
she is to maintain her economic superiority 
in the markets of the world. And in this 
Canada’s interest is identical. She cannot 
hope to stand alone. Her trade destiny is 
inextricably involved with that of Great 
Britain and the United States. Her im- 
ports from these two countries are eighty- 
five per cent. of the total imports, and her 
exports are ninety-one per cent of the total 
exports. 

English statesmen have long foreseen 
that commercial unity means economic 
strength, and are trying to draw together 


cause she is essentially a manufacturing 
nation, importing her supplies and most of 
her raw material; and the United States 
because she is the greatest manufacturing 
nation in the world, with the largest 
volume of exports. 

This world contest, in which smaller Euro- 
pean powers are gradually being squeezed to 
the wall or absorbed by their more powerful 
neighbors, is bound to terminate in a trial of 
economic strength between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Slav: the one upholding the ethics 
and institutions of civilization and the demo- 
cratic principle, the other representing des- 
potic power, the culture of the few, and the 
semi-barbarism of the masses. It therefore 
behooves England and America to be fore- 
handed in recognizing the import of the 
tremendous concentration of economic power 
in these latter days; and to be prepared for 
concerted action. 































FORTUNES OF 
LAL FAVERSHAM 


BY RAFAEL SABATINI 


CAROLUS AND CAROLINE 


(Copyright in Great Britain.) 


T was on a Saturday early in August of 
the year of His Majesty’s blessed restora- 
tion that court and town alike were set 

agog by the news that Sir Charles Sedley 
had that morning been caned in Hyde Park. 

The King was gone by water to the Tower 
to dine with Sir John Robinson, the lieuten- 
ant, and having naught to keep me at White- 
hall I went forth to seek for more news of 
this incredible affair, and to learn at whose 
hands and for what sins the gallant Sedley 
had suffered this chastisement. I took Dick 
Talbot with me, and in the Rhenish wine 
house we came upon a company of gentle- 
men—some four or five there may have been 
—whose tongues were wagging noisily upon 
the very business whereon we sought en- 
lightenment, yet who knew no more of it 
than did we. Anon, however, we were 
joined by that buffoon Killigrew, who was 
better informed-——as, indeed, he was in all 
matters, from the rascally habit he had 
taken of thrusting his lean old nose into the 
business of his neighbors. 

No sooner had a waiter set his posset be- 
fore him than: 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ quoth he, ‘‘I make no 
doubt that you have heard that a caning 
was administered this morning to the gay 
Sedley?’’ 

‘“‘Heard of it?’’ cried Falmouth. 
’tis the talk of the town.’’ 

‘“‘Hum!’’ sneered Killigrew, twirling his 
gray mustachios, ‘‘the town talks much, 
and like all who talk much knowing little, it 
lies much. Gentlemen, let me scatter the 
mist of falsehood that envelopes you. Sir 
Charles was not caned in Hyde Park this 


, 


“Why, 


morning—nor, for that matter, anywhere 
else at any time, so far as my knowledge 
reaches.’’ 

“Go your ways, Tom,’’ said 
“What jest have you brought us?’’ 

‘“Jest! Oddslife, ’tis no jest. Shall I tell 
you what really befell? Lend me your ears 
then. There is at the Cockpit Theatre a 
handsome young dog of an actor lately 
hoisted into fame by his playing in ‘The 
Loyal Subject,’ who is well known to all of 
you. I speak of Ned Kynaston. You may 
have remarked that of late he hath cut a 
brave figure abroad, in clothes that are 
closely copied from those worn by Sir Charles 

whose taste in such matters is beyond 
compare. Sedley hath noticed this, and 
being for all his wit the vainest puppy in 
England, he hath conceived the notion that 
Kynaston seeks to pass for him. Incensed 
by what he deems an unwarrantable pre- 
sumption, he determined to read the actor a 
lesson. And thus it befel that when this 
morning Kynaston was taking the air in the 
park arrayed in a gorgeous brocaded doub- 
let, the very counterpart of one in which Sir 
Charles had been seen but two days ago, he 
was accosted by a burly hireling of Sedley’s 
who addressed him as Sir Charles Sedley. 
Now, the poor lad hath an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for a jest, and no sooner did he con- 
ceive that by virtue of his coat the fellow 
had mistaken him for Sedley, than turning, 
he assumed on the instant the manner of 
Sir Charles, and demanded the fellow’s busi- 
ness. Thereupon, without more ado, the 
giant takes him by the collar of his brave 
coat, and sets about belaboring him in mer- 
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ciless fashion. Vainly doth Kynaston yell 
that there is a mistake, that he is not Sir 
Charies. His protests do but incense his 
assailant further, and the more he protests 
the more is he belabored, the other swear- 
ing that he seeks by a falsehood to evade 
punishment. When at length Kynaston gets 
his sword out and is like to repay the fel- 
low’s attentions with interest, the onlookers 
—numbering half a score or so—rush in be- 
tween and separate them. That, gentlemen, 
is the truth of what occurred.”’ 

There fell a silence upon the company 
when Killigrew paused, broken at length by 
Lord Falmouth with the comment that in 
a measure Kynaston was already avenged, 
since ’twas Sedley’s reputation was like to 
suffer. 

‘“Pooh!’’ cried Killigrew. ‘‘Before to- 
morrow all London will have heard that 
which I have told you. What say you of it, 
Lal ?’’ 

“‘Say ?”’ I answered. ‘‘That ’tis vastly ill- 
done, and worthy of none but a fop of Sir 
Charles Sedley’s kidney. You may tell him 
that Lal Faversham says so,’’ I added, and 
with that I rose and took my leave of them, 
full of indignation at what I had learned. 

Now, by a curious chance I had not gone 
far along the Strand when of a sudden I 
came face to face with Kynaston. 

A singularly handsome lad was this actor 

who could not at that time have numbered 
over eighteen years. Slight, graceful, and 
shapely of figure was he, with a face as 
noble and as delicately chiseled as any that 
I have ever seen on either man or woman. 
He wore a Camlett coat of black with silver 
lace, sober and simple, yet of an elegance 
that heightened his distinguished air. Actor 
though he was, I’ll swear no courtlier figure 
might you see at Whitehall. 

‘‘Whither away, Ned?’’ was my greeting. 

“*Give you good-day, Sir Lionel,’’ he an- 
swered, with a graceful bow. ‘‘You have 
heard of this morning’s affair ?’’ 

‘Even now, from Mr. Killigrew, and rat 
me but ’twas a cowardly business.”’ 

He laughed softly and pointed with a 
heavy riding whip that he carried, to a 
house across the street, bearing the sign of 
The Dolphin. 

‘Sir Charles Sedley is in that house,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and if you’ll tarry here a while 
you’ll see a reckoning paid and a gentleman 
carried home to bed.’’ And he shook his 
whip to make his meaning clear. 

‘‘Ned,’’? I cried, aghast, ‘‘this is mad- 
ness !’’ 


My exclamation drew from him a recita- 
tion of his wrongs in that wondrously melo- 
dious voice that moved me as it had moved 
thousands at the play. Yet when he had 
done I, too, waxed eloquent, for my sympa- 
thies were all with him, and I would not 
have him do that for which he might be 
visited with chastisement far heavier than 
that morning’s caning. To such purpose did 
I talk, and to show him the folly of the step 
he meditated that in the end I won him to 
my way, and taking him by the arm, I led 
him thence to my lodging at Whitehall, 
where I kept him until the following morn- 
ing. But for all that when he left me then 
the boy had abandoned his mad project of 
horsewhipping Sir Charles, he swore that he 
would have his reckoning in another coin, 
and that he would not rest until he had 
made Charles Sedley the mock of the town. 

But days went by, and the affair was for- 
gotten without any further sign from the 
young actor, or any further allusion of his 
to Sedley. Meanwhile he was achieving 
new triumphs at the Cockpit by his won- 
drous playing of the part of Lady Macbeth 
—for it was not until some months later 
that women began to play female characters 
upon a London stage. The excitement of 
his fresh success appeared all absorbing, 
and I began to think, and to hope, that hav- 
ing reviewed the matter when his young 
blood had cooled, he had recognized the 
wisdom of consigning it to oblivion. But, as 
that which I am about to relate will serve 
to show, I was grossly wrong in my opinion. 

Some two weeks after the Hyde Park 
affair, I received a letter from my old 
friend, Lord Chesterton, telling me, among 
other things, that he was newly wed to the 
loveliest woman in England—-Caroline Brent- 
wood. I had known Caroline in the old days, 
before Naseby was fought, and I recalled 
the little child of five for whom I had 
when a lad of seventeen—made daisy gar- 
lands. 

The wars had drawn me from my Kentish 
home, and since then I had not seen her. 
Twenty years were sped since then, and 
Caroline must now be a woman of five and 
twenty, no longer a child, ’tis true, yet too 
young by at least a generation to be the 
bride of Chesterton—a widower who counted 
more than sixty years. 

3ut there was the letter, and the rest was 
no affair of mine. He added that he hoped 
soon to present the son of his old friend— 
my father—to his divine Caroline, since be- 
fore August was well out he looked to be in 
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London. And indeed I had the news of 
their arrival but a few days thereafter, and 
I hastened to the sumptuous house they had 
taken in Pall Mall, to pay my devoirs. 

I found Lady Chesterton—to whose beauty, 
methought upon beholding it, her husband 
had done no more than justice in this letter 
—in a state of high distress. She greeted 
me with the lament that scarce were they 
arrived than they were overtaken by a 
courier who had ridden after them post- 
haste to beg my lord to return forthwith to 
Allington. His brother had fallen from his 
horse, and sustained such hurt that the doc- 
tors said he would not live above a week. 

At length, when she had told me this and 
I had condoled with her, we had leisure to 
look at each other, and marvel foolishly at 
the change that twenty years had wrought 
in our appearances. 

“‘T am certain that I should have known 
you, Sir Lionel,’’ said she. 

‘‘Madame, your memory does me too 
much honor.”’ 

**Not too much, but more, methinks, than 
yours doth me.”’ 

‘‘What would you, dear Lady Chesterton? 
Between a pretty child of six and a grown 
woman of dazzling beauty, there lies a gap 
which imagination, not memory, must bridge. 
And yet something of little Caroline I’!l 
swear you have retained, for even as I look 
at you I find a something in your face that 
gives bridle to my recollections, and which, 
did I not know you, would doubtless tax my 
mind no less than it might tax my heart.’’ 

She laughed a rich, melodious laugh, and 
laid upon my sleeve a_heavily-bejeweled 
hand. Not a small hand, mayhap, but so 
delicately white and shapely that I thought 
it the most beautiful I had ever seen. 

-‘‘You have profited by your sojourn in 
France, Sir Lionel.’’ 

Before I could reply, we were interrupted 
by the advent of Sir John and Lady Denham, 
into whose care it would appear that Ches- 
terton had—in a letter penned that morning 
ere he had set out to return to Allington— 
commended his young wife. 

I took my leave shortly thereafter, and as 
I went, my thoughts dwelt much upon Caro- 
line Chesterton. A beautiful woman she 
was indeed. Tall, straight and slender, with 
a supple carriage that might befit a queen. 
If a fault there was in her glorious face it 
was that it showed perchance more deter- 
mination and strength than one looks to find 
upon a woman’s countenance. It was a face 
that matched her bearing—dqueenly and 
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proud, and also, methought, a trifle bold for 
one country bred. Nor was that all that 
assorted ill with her rearing, her gowns 
were of the latest French patterns, her 
abundant black hair was attuned to the lat- 
est mode, while a round black patch—that 
very newest of fashion’s mad conceits—sat 
roguishly upon her chin, and yet another on 
her cheek neath the left eye. Truly there 
was little of a country maid about this 
modishly bedizened beauty. And methought 
that in character she was like to show as 
little simplicity as she did in raiment. 

Nor was I wrong, yet hardly right, for 
that which followed was more by far that I 
would have dared conjecture. Before a 
week was passed all London rang with talk 
of Lady Chesterton. 

And she was not loath to give them 
cause to—as much cause indeed, albeit in 
a different way, as did Barbara Palmer. 
Rochester wrote verses in her honor, and 
Buckingham hired minstrels to sing them 
beneath her window at night. The King 
visited her, and swore that he was greatly 
taken with her, which, after all, was a small 
matter, for Charles Stuart was easily taken 
with any woman bold enough to ogle him. 
Meanwhile Chesterton did not return, and 
growing concerned at that which I beheld, I 
cursed his brother for being such an uncon- 
scionable time in dying. 

Daily a line of chairs and coaches stood 
before her house in Pall Mall, and in her 
antechamber you might swear that you were 
at Whitehall, such was the crowd of cour- 
tiers that stood elbowing one another. All 
went, and for a season all were alike wel- 
come, and while this endured, danger I felt 
was slight. But in the end that which I 
dreaded came to pass. Out of that crowd of 
courtiers she singled one to be her cavalier. 
Her choice, methought, could not have been 
more ill-advised, it fell upon the handsome, 
dissolute Sedley. ’Twas not his doing; ’twas 
hers; she drew him on with her ogling, and 
he, but too willing, fell a victim of it. 

Blood and wounds! Here was a pretty 
course for things to run! The name of my 
Lord Chesterton’s wife on all London’s vile 
lips coupled with that of Charles Sedley. I 
sought to remonstrate with her mildly, but 
I was met with banter, and told, forsooth, 
that I was jealous of poor Charles. That 
ended my endeavors to restrain her folly, 
and thereafter she abandoned herself to it 
with a recklessness that made my heart 
bleed for the poor old nobleman that had 
taken her to wife. 























One evening when the air was warm, al- 
though we were in the first days of Septem- 
ber, her guests had, after supping, strolled 
out into the gardens. I had followed, but 
no further than the porch where I stood 
leaning, watching the gay scene—for the 
place had been prettily illuminated—and 
wondering how soon Chesterton would re- 
turn to put an end to 
these mad doings. There 
was a balcony immedi- 
ately above my _ head, 
and as I stood within 
the shelter of the porch, 
a murmur of voices was 
wafted down to me. At 
first either that murmur 
was indistinct or else 
was my mind bent on 
other matters, but pres- 
ently the word ‘‘Caro- 
line’? smote my ears, 
and the voice that ut- 
tered it was Sedley’s. 

**Release my hand, 
Sir Charles,’’ came the 
answer, ‘‘you forget 
that 1 have a husband.’’ 

“‘T wish the devil had 
him, instead, sweet 
Caroline. Why remind 
me of that gout-ridden 
parcel of dotage and 
senility to whom they 
have fettered you? 
What is he to us, sweet ea 
Caroline? We who—-—’”’ 

“Sir Charles,’’ she 
broke in, angrily, ‘‘you are speaking of 
the man in whose house you stand——of Lord 
Chesterton, my husband.’’ 

“‘1l——n your husband, madame!’’ 

In their excitement they had both flung 
prudence to the winds and sought no longer 
to restrain their voices 

‘*Release my hand!’ 

‘‘Caroline, your lowly slave obeys your 
cruel law, but first doth homage to the peer- 
less hand for whose release you clamor.’’ 

There came the soft smack of a kiss, fol- 
lowed by another and yet another, and lastly 
by a smack of another fashion—the loud, 
crackling smack of a buffet. 

‘‘Let that help you to better manners in 
the future, Sir Charles.’’ 

‘‘Perdition!’’ I heard him snarl, then 
thinking that perchance my services might 
be required, I turned and went within. On 
the stairs I met my Lady Chesterton fanning 
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herself vigorously. She greeted meas airily 
as if naught had happened, asking me why I 
moped there while the others made merry in 
the garden. 

‘‘Madame,”’ said, I in an undertone, ‘‘by 
chance I overheard your conversation on 
the balcony with Sedley. Your husband is 
not here to punish insolence, but if you’ll 








. a burly hireling of Sedley’s, who addressed him as Sir 
Charles Sedley.’ 


grant me leave I’]] take his place, and none 
shall know the cause.’’ 

She gave me a curious glance, and grow- 
ing of a sudden very serious, she stood be- 
fore me with knitted brows and fingers 
plucking at the fan on which her eyes were 
bent. 

‘**Men say, Sir Lionel,’’? murmured she at 
length, ‘‘that you play as pretty a sword as 
any man in England.”’ 

‘Such as it is, madame, it is at your 
service. Say that you wish it so and I’ll 
pick a quarrel with this puppy Sedley ere 
the night is out. The cut of his coat will 
serve for a cause.”’ 

She pondered for a moment. 

“If you think——’’ she began, then 
checked herself, and broke into a laugh. 
“*No, no, Sir Lionel, I will not have it so. 
Forget what you have heard. Sedley,’’ she 
added, spreading her fan before her face 
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and glancing at me coquettishly over the 
top of it, ‘‘hath already suffered punish- 
ment.”’ 

With that, hearing a step upon the 
stairs, she fled, and a moment later Sedley 
descended with one cheek white and the 
other red. 

I went home that night, thinking not only 
that henceforth Sir Charles was like to be 
seen no more in her house, but also that 
none knew of what had passed betwixt 
them. Before noon next day, however, it 
was on every lip that Sir Charles Sedley’s 
ears had been boxed by Lady Chesterton— 
and I was vexed and puzzled to think how it 
could have got abroad. Before night I 
heard a lampoon recited in a tavern, entitled 
‘‘Carolus and Caroline.”’ 

I went in the afternoon to Lady Chester- 
ton, but she would not see me, and so | 
took a turn in the park, where I came by 
chance upon Kynaston. He began forthwith 
to talk of Sedley and of last night’s affair. 

‘“‘Rat me, Sir Lionel,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘but I am sorry that Sedley hath been so 
soon discouraged, for methought that in 
this business I saw a way to pay my score.”’ 

‘‘For my own part, Ned, Iam glad of it. 
Lord Chesterton was my father’s friend, and 
I would not have dishonor fall upon his 
white hairs.”’ 

‘‘So much was not necessary. It was, in 
fact, my own design to prevent matters 
from coming to such a passas that. But 
there, Sir Lionel, women are fickle things, 
and I do not yet despair.’’ 

How justified he was in this I realized 
when on the following night I supped at 
Lady Chesterton’s and found Charles Sedley 
of the company. And so well received was 
he by her that I found myself again asking 
how soon her husband’s brother would see 
fit to get his dying done. Still days passed, 
mid-September approached, and yet Chester- 
ton came not. Then one morning the news 
fell like a thunderbolt that Lady Chesterton 
had eloped with Sir Charles Sedley. The 
news that formed a topic for endless jests 
at Whitehall, from the royal apartments 
down to the guard-room, left me sick with 
sorrow for the poor gentleman upon whose 
old age this shame was brought. 

Everywhere I heard the infamous business 
talked of; everywhere the lilt of ‘‘Carolus 
and Caroline’’-—-for some fool had fitted an 
air to the verses, and if I could have come 
by a miracle into the presence of that dog 
Sedley, Kynaston’s wrongs would have been 
avenged as well as Chesterton’s. 
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Touching Kynaston, Dick Talbot brought 
me word that afternoon that he had disap- 
peared, and that a rumor was afloat that he 
was gone after the runaways. I paid little 
heed to the matter at the time, but chan- 
cing that evening to walk along Pall Mall, I 
beheld a coach standing before Lord Ches- 
terton’s door. The jaded, steaming horses 
argued that they had come a journey long 
and swift. I had with me Dick Talbot—-in 
whose company I had left Whitehall—be- 
side Killigrew and young Jermyn, who had 
since joined us, and no sooner did we set 
eyes upon that vehicle than we cried out in 
chorus that Lord Chesterton was returned 
at last. Conceive, however, our surprise 
when, as we reached the house, the door 
opened, and whilst a lacquey held it for 
him, out stalked Ned Kynaston. 

He hung back in apparent hesitation, and 
also methought some confusion, upon be- 
holding us, but I stepped quickly up to him. 

‘‘What is this, Ned?’’ I cried. ‘‘They say 
that you went in pursuit of them. Is this 
your coach ?’’ 

He nodded, and made shift to pass me. 

‘‘Well, man,’’ I shouted, ‘‘did you over- 
take them ?”’ 

“‘T did, Sir Lionel. In fact, I have done 
more. I have prevailed upon Lady Chester- 
ton to return. She is within.’’ And he 
jerked his thumb in that direction. 

‘““You have done that, Ned! May God 
bless you!’’ I cried, wringing his hand. 

‘*Yes, may God bless you, and protect you 
also, for, rat me, you’ll need it when Sedley 
returns,’’ croaked Killigrew. ‘*Where left 
you the gallant Charles ?”’ 

““At Newark,’* answered Ned. ‘‘ But I’ll 
take no credit for the business; I am no 
protector of love-sick wenches. What I 
have done I have done not for love of Ches- 
terton, but for hate of Sedley. I swore to 
make a mock of him, and he himself hath 
afforded me the means. I knew, gentlemen, 
of the elopement almost as soon as the pair 
had started, and also what road they took 
how I knew it is too long a story. I fol- 
lowed them in disguise, and I overtook them 
about noon at Newark. I espied Sedley in 
the inn yard, and I had the good fortune to 
find a ruffian who for a brace of broad pieces 
was willing to fling Sir Charles into the 
horse pond. I gave him the money, and in 
the twinkling of an eye he had sent this 
Don Juan hurtling into the slimy water. 
,efore they had realized at the inn what had 
befallen, my hireling had vanished, and Sir 
Charles stood among them, cursing lustily 
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and dripping mud from every 
ribbon. Next, whilst the 
irate Sedley was changing 
his raiment, I gained access 
to the lady, and—- Well, 
gentlemen, I am accounted 
something of an actor, and 
the rest was easy. It wasa 
matter of moments to bundle 
Lady Chesterton into a 
coach, and here we are re- 
turned.’’ 

““Oddslife, ’tis the sweet- 
est vengeance I ever heard 
tell of,’? was Killigrew’s 
comment. 

‘But ’tis not yet complete. 
Before to-morrow dawns all 
London shall laugh with me 
at the picture of the Adonis 
Sedley, dripping, shivering, 
blaspheming and exuding 
mud at every pore, deserted 
in an inn at Newark. Zounds, 
gentlemen, we shall have a 
fresh couplet or two to 
‘Carolus and Caroline’, and, 
crush me, if Sedley dare 
show his face in London 
streets for a month to 
come.”’ 

3ut in that conjecture he 
was wrong. The story spread 
like wildfire, and Kynaston’s 
name stood prominently in it. 
Too prominently, methought, 
for his safety, as was proven 
on the morrow. 

I was at The Dolphin with Killigrew, Tal- 
bot and several others, and we had Kynaston 
with us, when into the room came Sedley 
unannounced. His eye alighted upon Ned, 
and his face was so altered by rage at the 
sight of him, and at the mocking smile 
wherewith the actor met his glance, that he 
grew ugly as the fiend. 

‘You insolent dog,’’ he cried, in a chok- 
ing voice. ‘‘I have found you.”’ 

He took two quick steps toward Kynas- 
ton’s chair, and raised his cane. But the 
actor who had watched his approach, with- 
out relaxing his smile, forestalled the attack 
by seizing the bumper of muscadine that 
stood before him, and letting fly the con- 
tents full into Sedley’s face. 

‘*A challenge!’’ cried some one, and as 
such Sir Charles appeared to interpret it. 

He might have caned Kynaston and re- 
fused to fight him afterwards; but stomach 
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is he to us, sweet Caroline? We who 

such an insult he could not. His whole 
manner changed on the instant. True, he 
raised again his cane, but the gesture was 
spasmodic, and his arm returned to his side 
without the blow being struck. He was very 
white, and his lips quivered with passion, 
yet he restrained himself. 

**So, you fool, you prefer my sword to 
my cane? By God, you shall have it?!’’ 

Kynaston looked about him for a friend. 
In an instant I was upon my feet—an action 
which appeared to astonish Sedley, for haply 
he imagined that among those present ’twas 
unlikely Kynaston would find a supporter in 
such a business. 

Talbot acted with me, whilst Falmouth 
and Etheredge represented Sedley. The 
meeting was arranged for the following 
morning at seven in Leicester Fields. 

I feared rather for Kynaston, for albeit 
Sedley was by no means a formidable oppo- 
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nent, the actor might prove still less so. 
He had desired us to go straight to the 
fields, where he would join us, and this we 
did, although it was unusual. 

Upon reaching the ground, a few minutes 
before seven, we found Sedley and his friends 
already there, besides a party of nigh upon 
a dozen gentlemen who were come to see 
the sport, but there was no sign of Kynas- 
ton. Ktheredge commented upon our arrival 
without him, and Sedley swore that the 
morning air had given him an appetite, and 
grumbled that Kynaston did not hasten to 
let him get the matter over and return home 
to breakfast. Minutes passed, still Kynaston 
did not appear. Our opponents jested and 
sneered at his absence, and waxing out of 
temper both at this and at the misgivings 
that began to arise in my mind, I was on 
the point of proposing to take the lad’s 
place—a thing which, without desiring to 
boast, I dare swear would have frozen Sed- 
ley’s wit—when suddenly we espied a chair 
approaching from the direction of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 

No sooner was it set down than I advanced 
—then stopped, and stood rooted to the 
ground in amazement as out of it stepped 
Lady Chesterton wrapped in a long cloak. 
My feelings undoubtedly were shared by all 
who stood there, for a sudden hush fell 
upon the company. In no way discomposed 
by the sight of so many spectators, Caroline 
walked, calm and stately, towards Sedley, 
before whom she dropped a curtsey. 

‘*Sir Charles,’’ quoth she, ‘‘I am come to 
tell you that there will be no fighting.’’ 

“‘How, madame ?”’’ he inquired, coldly. 

“I sent word to the King last night of 
what was afoot, and to prevent this duel he 
has placed Kynaston under arrest.’’ 

‘‘Oddslife, madame, what affair of yours 

was this ?”’ 
‘*Methinks it was greatly my affair. But 
-? She hesitated, and for a moment 
some of her assurance appeared to leave 
her. Then, ‘‘I will explain, Sir Charles, if 
you will step aside with me.’’ 

It was his turn to hesitate, while pride, 
vanity and curiosity fought their battle in 
his soul. In the end, however, he bowed as- 
sent, and they moved away together. 

Then Caroline turned and beckoned me. 

“*You also may hear my explanation, Sir 
Lionel.”’ 

A look of displeasure crossed Sedley’s 
face, but he said no word as I joined 
them. 

**Charles,’’ she began, when we were out 
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of earshot of those others. ‘‘I could not en- 
dure the thought of your shedding that lad’s 
blood.’’ And she turned a melting glance 
upon him. 

‘‘What is the fellow to you, madame?” 
asked Sedley, stiffly, his arms akimbo. 

‘“‘Naught. I was not thinking of him, 
but of you. You, Charles, who are so 
great a swordsman, so skilled and deadly, 
opposed to a boy who scarcely knows how to 
hold a weapon. Oh, fie, Charles, it would be 
murder !”’ 

The flattery left him unmoved. 

‘‘The quarrel is of his seeking. He in- 
sulted me.’’ 

““Nay, Charles, ’tis of your seeking. You 
raised your cane, and if the blow did not 
fall, the affront was there.’’ 

‘*Madame,’’ he cried, harshly, ‘‘you have 
a wondrous short memory. Have you for- 
gotten yesterday, and the horse pond at 
Newark? All the town says ’twas Kynaston’s 
work. And what of your desertion of me, 
madame? Gadswounds! I am made a mock 
of, and all say that Kynaston it was who 
caused you to return—though by what 
arguments I know not nor greatly care. 
Madame, you are wasting time, there are 
too many scores against this dog of an 
actor !’’ 

‘*Because the town lies will you punish an 
innocent boy ?”’ 

‘‘Innocent!’’ he shouted in a frenzy. 
“‘Innocent! Are you mad, my lady? Did not 
Kynaston bring you back from Newark ?”’ 

‘*‘Charles,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘I solemnly 
swear to you that no one came to me at 
Newark yesterday; that I listened to no 
persuasions, and that I returned to London 
alone and of my own accord.”’ 

I stood amazed, wondering whether ’twas 
she or Kynaston that lied. There was a 
pause, then: 

‘‘In that case, madame,’’ quoth Sir 
Charles, with a sneer, ‘‘your whims dum- 
found me.’’ 

‘*But at least they in no way concern this 
boy whom you wish to kill; whom you, 
Charles, my Charles’’—and her voice sank 
to a murmur that was wondrous soft—‘‘are 
seeking to murder.”’ 

*‘Can you explain why you left me at 
Newark ?’’ he asked, and ’tis no miracle that 
his voice grew gentler. 

She gave me a glance which clearly bade 
me withdraw, and I obeyed, albeit reluc- 
tantly. 

‘‘What farce is being played yonder?’’ 
quoth Killigrew as I came up. 
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*‘I make no doubt that we shall soon 
learn,’’ I answered. 

A little while we waited, watching those 
two as they stood apart in earnest conver- 
sation. Now she caught his hand; now she 
set hers upon his shoulder, and thus they 


Kynaston—that inimitable player of female 
parts—in the character of Lady Macbeth. 

I glanced at Caroline’s face, and that in- 
tangible, familiar likeness that had struck 
me when first I had seen her at her house in 
all Mall, and which I had attributed to dim 

















“Then a great burst of laughter went up, at which Sedley was so maddened that with a roar he 
sprang at Kynaston.” 


stood a while; then he took that hand in his, 
and, stooping, raised it to his lips. ’T'was 
clear she had conquered. 

They came back together, and Sedley 
forthwith addressed the company. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘you have heard 
from Lady Chesterton that Hdward Kynaston 
is under arrest, and thus prevented from 
keeping his appointment. This lady, gentle- 
men, hath been gracious enough to explain 
certain matters, and I am satisfied that 
false rumors have maligned to me the con- 
duct of him who was to have been my oppo- 
nent here. At the instances of Lady Ches- 
terton, I renounce all quarrel with Edward 
Kynaston, and do solemnly pledge my word 
to do him no hurt whatever.”’ 

His oath was followed by the silence of 
intense surprise, broken at length bya loud, 
long peal of mocking laughter from Caro- 
line. It was a laugh that seemed to strike 
some chord of memory within me, and sud- 
denly there surged before my mind a scene in 
the first act of ‘‘Macbeth,’’ and the figure of 


memories of the child I had known, did now 
assume a definite shape. 

Like a torrent realization broke upon my 
mind, and I smote my forehead with my 
hand, dubbing myself a fool for not having 
understood before. And yet what manner of 
dupe had not Sedley been—Sedley, who had 
spent hours of sweet dalliance, and ended by 
eloping with him. 

As I looked, the feathered hat and gor- 
geous wig of glossy black were whisked 
away, revealing the actor’s fair hair be- 
neath. Casting aside the long, woman’s 
cloak in which he had come arrayed, Kynas- 
ton himself stood before the gasping com- 
pany. Kynaston indeed it was; and yet, 
even now, the face was hardly his; the 
darkened eyebrows, the tinted cheeks, the 
patches under lip and eye, and other touches 
whereof I am ignorant, all served to work a 
masterly transformation. The resumption of 
his natural voice, and the familiar, graceful 
figure in man’s clothes it was that gave us 
the clew to his identity. 
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Oddslife! ’Twas like a scene from a play! 

Those present stood thunderstruck, and 
for some moments silent. Then a great 
burst of laughter went up, at which Sedley 
was so maddened that with a roar he sprang 
at Kynaston. 

But half-a-dozen rushed in between and 
held him back. 

‘*Remember, Charles, you have pledged 
your honor to do him no hurt,’’ cried Fal- 
mouth, and Sedley groaned in answer. 

Kynaston, however, professed himself 
ready to cross swords if Sedley wished it; 
but those about would not permit it. The 
game had gone against Sir Charles, and he 
was dishonored if he went back upon his 
word and his solemn oath. 


BY THE REACH 
By LUELLEN 


HE shadows stretched in long, somber 

bars across the grass in the garden, 

where already the petals of the hy- 
drangeas had scattered like bits of white 
paper. Clumps of tender, yellowish grass 
grew in detachments between the bricks of 
the old walk leading to the house and 
showed vivid against the reddish background. 
The purple flags which skirted the way had 
stopped blooming, and their stiff, stubborn 
stalks bore, as crowns of their maturity and 
usefulness, dried little ends where once the 
flowers had been. 

On the piazza where a climbing red rose 
tangled its thorny vines riotously amid the 
club leaf of some purple clematis and made 
a bold introduction of color, Mrs. Weston 
sat sewing, her hand moving slowly over her 
work as she occasionally leaned forward in 
her rocking-chair to glance down the white, 
dusty road of the village street. 

Cynthia, in a blue dress, stood at the 
gate idly pushing it to and fro with one 
hand. The reaches of the sea extended not 
far from where she stood. In the light of 
the sun they shone like quicksilver and glit- 
tered against the green monotony of the 
fields. 

Mrs. Weston bent forward to break off a 
thread, and moistened it with the tip of her 
tongue. 
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Dick Talbot and I carried Kynaston home 
to breakfast with me. In my coach, he en- 
tertained us on the way with a recitation of 
the discourse that had passed ’twixt him 
and Sedley on the occasion of their elope- 
ment. He added, too, the information that 
he was himself the writer of the letter that 
I had received from Lord Chesterton, who 
had—-so far as he knew—no notion of tak- 
ing a second wife. 

‘*And should this matter come to his 
ears, I shall look to you to make my peace 
with him, Sir Lionel,’’ he added. ‘‘For the 
rest, the house in Pall Mall and the suppers 
I have given have cost me a handsome sum, 
but my revenge on Sedley hath been no whit 
less handsome.”’ 
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‘‘There he comes,’’ she announced, biting 
the cotton again as it refused to enter the 
needle’s eye. 

‘He always passes this way home,’’ Cyn- 
thia remarked, with small complacency, pull- 
ing her collar up and smoothing back a stray 
lock of hair that waved in the breeze. 

“Tt ain’t any nearer—I! don’t see why.’’ 

Mrs. Weston’s voice floated out from a 
mass of roses, back of whose dense leafage 
she had again withdrawn. Under the lattice- 
work her solid feet showed, neatiy encased 
in white stockings and resting unconfined in 
felt slippers without any heels. It seemed 
as if they must bear some relation to the 
gorgeous blooms above them, which did not 
appear to have any other visible means of 
support. 

‘‘T guess maybe he wants to marry you, 
Cynthy,’’ the voice went on. ‘‘Did you no- 
tice how he turned red when I asked him 
ordinary what his plans was for next sum- 
mer? His sister Jenny’s going to get mar- 
ried this winter, an’ he’ll have the home 
place. He won’t know how to take care of 
it. The Channings never set much by eddi- 
cation. An’ them girls wa’n’t even taught 
how to make piecrust. It’s a great wrong, 
I say. Of course, Will Channing went 
through the rudiments of learning.’’ Mrs. 
Weston’s tone suggested that it might have 
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been a place of latitude and longitude. 
‘« *Tain’t every man has got the learning to 
be in the livery business. An’ your pa says 
his prices is just like city prices—-every- 
thing by the hour or at shopping rates. It’s 
pretty nice to have the advantages of a city 
right out here in the country. You can just 
sit at home an’ progress without knowin’ it, 
an’ have the trees whisperin’ around, an’ the 
bires singin’, an’ the smell of the flowers. 
It wouldn’t surprise me a bit if Will Chan- 
ning some day would run for postmaster, 
he’s just the kind of a man to be real promi- 
nent. Did you notice the polka-dot tie he 
wore Sunday to hear the new minister? It 
was real stylish.’’ 

Cynthia did not answer. A young man 
wearing a dark-blue suit and a sailor hat 
was sauntering down the village street. 
Mrs. Weston watched his approach with one 
eye and covered Cynthia with the other from 
behind the red roses. 

“*Is that you, Will?’’ the girl cried, know- 
ing full well that it could be none else, if 
by nothing more than by the clamor her 
heart set up at sight of him. 

His dark blue eyes fell eagerly on her 
little, upturned face with an expression of 
pleasure. Cynthia’s delicate, insinuating lit- 
tle ways had crept into his heart, and im- 
pregnated the monotonous tenor of his life 
just as a rose emits its sweetness amid brush 
and tosses its satin-red petals on the hard, 
dry ground. He reached the gate and placed 
his elbows in between hers where he could 
look squarely into her eyes. 

‘*Blizabeth Day is coming,’’ she cried, in 
delight, ‘‘and you must help me make it 
nice for her, Will. She is used to lots of 
attention.”’ 

‘“‘T have none to give her, 
softly, with a slow smile at her, 

Cynthia colored prettily. 

“*You can help,’’ she said. 

‘When does she come?’’ Channing asked, 
feigning an interest he was far from feeling. 

‘‘To-morrow. I thought perhaps you could 
bring Jim Matthews up for the evening. I 
guess the proprietor could take his place as 

‘hotel clerk for one night. She will probably 
be awfully homesick here at first, not being 
used to the stillness. I was when we moved 
here last summer. I just cried all night.”’ 

“Oh, you did, Cynthia? And I didn’t 
know you then to cheer you up.”’ 

Channing’s hand fell lightly upon hers. 

‘‘T jusu had a new hack sent down from 
the city,’’ he went on, quickly. ‘‘By the 


way, Cynthia, I guess I’ll drive down in it 


”? 


he said, 
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to the station to-morrow and bring you girls 
home. It’s real toney. Has red wheels and 
lots of blue on the spokes. There’s a red 
tassel on the whip, too. It does seem high 
colored. But the firm up there, they said it 
was the style; and I guess the style goes no 
matter what it is. I suppose next they’ll be 
wantin’ me to wear a red-and-blue suit to 
drive in.”’ 

“‘Oh, how splendid, Will!’’ Cynthia’s eyes 
sparkled enthusiastically. 

Channing left her reluctantly. She made 
a pretty picture standing by the old, weather- 
beaten gate, the wind tossing her brown 
hair in a faint nimbus around her face. The 
sun had gone down, and behind her the gar- 
den looked softly clouded with shadows out 
of which the petunias showed like dull white 
stars. Cynthia ran lightly back to the piazza. 

‘“Oh, ma,’’ she cried, with a little breath- 
less gasp, ‘‘he’s going to meet us at the 
train to-morrow in it—his new hack. And 
it’s got red and blue wheels and tassels. 
Isn’t he grand ?’’ 

Mrs. Weston nonchalantly took a stitch in 
her sewing. It was a sun-bonnet, and in en- 
deavoring to overhear the conversation at 
the gate, she had clumsily put the strings 
on at the wrong end. Before ripping out 
her stitches she consumed enough time in 
which to speculate mentally on the curiosity 
of her neighbors at seeing the smart equip- 
age at her modest door. Mrs. Weston al- 
ways seemed to consider any exhibition of 
joy as something reprehensible. Just as 
anger and ill humor should be repressed, 
so should the emotions of pleasure and 
delight. 

‘‘T hope he won’t be chargin’ you his city 
rates for it,’’ she said, impassively. ‘‘ What 
will you wear, Cynthy? Your pink gingham? 
It’s gone up in front since I washed it.’’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that.’’ Cynthia 
paused at the door. ‘‘I guess so.”’ 

In the hall a steep flight of stairs crept 
up dizzily. The railing was high and sub- 
stantial, as if constructed for cases of sud- 
den vertigo. Cynthia ran lightly up and 
entered the front room in which her guest 
was to be ensconced. The little white- 
painted table, with its mirror above draped 
with white tarlatan, had been the result of 
her own handiwork. The paint cans still 
stood on top of one of the closet shelves, 
and their odor, according to Mrs. Weston, 
who was a utilitarian in every way, kept the 
moths away. Mrs. Weston measured out her 
life in dollars and cents, figuratively speak- 
ing, and balanced its debit and credit at 
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night before she said her prayers. On this 
account she had consented to have Cynthia 
paint the decrepit furniture, which was 
found in the attic, because she had discov- 
ered tiny moth holes in one of her best log- 
cabin quilts. The smell of turpentine was 
far preferable to tobacco smoke, which 
made her white curtains yellow and smelly. 
In fact, Mr. Weston never smoked at home, 
and if he did it was in stealthy snatches on 
the porch while his estimable wife was kept 
occupied indoors with her household duties. 

The rigidity of her ideas could not be ob- 
literated in the siniple furnishings of the 
room. Some funereal steel engravings hung 
at right angles over the bed as if forbidding 
sleep, with bunches of dried grass and some 
purple-dyed pampas grass behind them. On 
the table a bow] of the straggling buds of 
syringa tried to conceal a red plush album 
whose steel clasp seemed to hold its con- 
tents as if fearful of their escape. A fat, 
red-satin pincushion, bristling with pins like 
a hedge-hog, occupied the place of honor 
on the bureau, and on the wall a cardboard 
construction hung near a glass lamp and 
bore on its honeycomb surface in red worsted 
letters, ‘‘Scratch my Back.’’ Its democratic 
spirit of good-fellowship made it appear 
vulgar beside the prim, stingy appointments. 
Cynthia paused to turn over a new leaf on 
the calendar of Prayers for the Day. 

**Ain’t it grand?’’ her mother’s voice 
sounded breathlessly from the doorway. Be- 
hind her the steps stretched like an abyss. 
Cynthia started guiltily. <A bit of paste- 
board fell out of her hand and dropped 
noisily on the floor. 

*‘Them mice are gettin’ worse an’ worse, ”’ 
Mrs. Weston panted, looking apprehensively 
over her shoulder as she drew her skirts 
closely around her plump form. ‘‘I guess 
you’d better put some cheese in the traps 
to-night. How this room does furnish up, 
now, don’t it? Them purple pampases look 
beautiful behind them pictures. I must look 
up some more steel engravin’s to go with 
the green ones. I wish cousin Joe would 
send me some magenta ones for that crayon 
of your pa in the parlor. It would look 
grand.”’ 

Cynthia hastily stuck Channing’s photo- 
graph head downward on the table and placed 
a brush behind it to support it before she 
discovered her mistake. Her mother critic- 
ally scanned it, her head first on one side 
then the other. 

‘*Yes, it needs jest that for a finishin’ 
touch,’’ she added. ‘‘Too bad he ain't bet- 
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ter lookin’. Perhaps you had better take it 
off an’ put Jim’s there. I like the way Jim 
combs his hair better, for ornament.”’ 

Cynthia turned around with a flicker of 
red in her cheeks. 

“*Il’m not goin’ to have that ugly picture 
on this table,’’ she cried, childishly. ‘* Will’s 
is more stylish. It don’t look nice to have 
so many around; it don’t look respectable.’’ 

Mrs. Weston finally moved to the stairs, 
and glanced hesitatingly down. Asa matter 
of fact, it would have been much easier to 
jump than to walk, and save half the time, 
but her avoirdupois interfered. ‘‘Well, 
come down an’ let’s get supper. Your pa’ll 
be here soon,’’ her words swept back, the 
inflections unconsciously falling as she es- 
sayed each step. 

Cynthia shut the door softly and stole 
back to the table. She took up Channing’s 
picture and stared intently at the clear-cut 
features and sternly-chiseled lips. 

“‘Cynthia!’’ her mother’s voice rang out 
from below. 

Cynthia held the bit of pasteboard ten- 
derly against her cheek. More than that 
Channing himself had never done. 

She pressed it to her lips and kissed it 
softly. 

‘‘Yes, ma,’’ she answered, tremulously. 


Channing reined in the two black horses 
as the train thundered out amid clouds of 
white, cottony smoke. It was going to rain, 
and the sea in the distance showed in a dis- 
colored gray, unbroken line. There was 
already moisture in the air, and it swept the 
face caressingly like the touch of clinging 
baby fingers. 

On the wide, uncovered platform he caught 
sight of Cynthia and a slender young woman 
whose blue veil made an azure mist around 
her crisp yellow hair. Channing tied his 
horses and sauntered over to them. 

‘‘T am glad to meet you, Miss Day,’’ he 
said, extending his hand as Cynthia made 
them acquainted. 

He never had a distinct idea of how Eliza- 
beth Day looked. He had a confused re- 
membrance of her eyes as she raised them 
to his, almost as if they were too heavy to 
be lifted so high, and they were purplish 
with pathetic little shadows under them like 
the forest gloom on violets. 

They drove up to the gate with a flourish 
of the whip that evoked a fleeting glimpse 
of Mrs. Weston at the window and her neigh- 
bors’ curious eyes from behind mysterious 
peepholes. 
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Channing lifted the girls out as Mrs. 
* Weston appeared on the piazza, conscious 
in her best black dress, that was festooned 
all over with pert little bows that gave 
her a flyaway look inconsistent with her 
size. 

‘‘How do, ’Lisabeth,’’ she cried, coming 
toward them. Elizabeth pushed through the 
gate and met her arms half-way. ‘‘An’ is 
your ma well? I hope she got that receipt 
for shrub I sent her?”’ 

Elizabeth laughed softly. To Channing it 
was the most delightful sound he had ever 
heard, and sent him far away to an oft- 
recalled spot of his boyhood where a sil- 
ver stream kept up a soothing, incessant 
purling. 

‘“‘We couldn’t even get a cobweb on the 
bottles,’’ she was saying, very practically, 
unconscious of the wood-nymph comparison 
she had aroused. ‘‘It was so good. You 
look well, Mrs. Weston.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Weston, with a 
little sigh, as if forced to an uncompromis- 
ing position, ‘‘but I ain’t well. It’s just my 
sperits keeps me up. ‘I ain’t the kind to 
mope around an’ complain, but I tell Mr. 
Weston every night that I guess I won’t be 
here on earth another springtime. It’s 
malaria.’’ She pointed to the glittering slits 
of water that invaded the land. ‘‘Them 
things is all right in pictures, but it ain’t 
good near a house. I hope you brought some 
quinine with you.”’ 

Elizabeth did not reply. She drew in a 
long breath in delight. The sea tumbled and 
frothed under the wind far out, and the 
sand dunes sent up intermittent yellow 
clouds which gave an exquisite unreal effect 
to the picture. There was an undertone of 
voices in the throb of the waves as they 
rose and fell, and the music varied with the 
water’s pulsations. 

*‘Oh, it is lovely,’’ she cried, her breath 
quickening. 

Channing glanced at her, stirred by some- 

thing in her tones. She looked around and 
met his eyes, half startled. 
_ “*The mosquitoes will be bad to-night, with 
them clouds around,’’ Mrs. Weston’s every- 
day intonations broke the spell. ‘‘How’s 
your horses comin’ on, William ?’’ 

“‘They’re all right,’’ Channing replied, 
slowly, abstractedly beating the dust with 
the whip as he spoke. ‘‘Well, I guess I'll 
have to be going——’’ 

**You'll be up to-night ?’’ Cynthia cried. 

He did not meet her eyes. 

*‘l’ve got some wagons to get ready fora 
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picnic to-morrow. It may take a long time 
> 

‘“Why, Will,’’ she interrupted him quick- 
ly. ‘‘You said you’d stop an’ bring Jim—-—-’’ 

Channing scanned the garden meditatively, 
and looked out across the sun-streaked land 
where the trees waved their boughs in the 
breeze. He had a vision behind him of the 
wistful contour of a girl’s face as she gazed 
far out at sea. That same yearning—unsat- 
isfied—was stirring within him, too. He 
was suddenly possessed with an acute con- 
tempt for consequences. 

‘All right,’* he said, in mild defiance, ‘‘I 
will come.”’ 

In planning a defense one thereby con- 
fesses one’s weakness. Channing’s visits to 
the house were of restraint and caution, and 
he hemmed himself in by all the shams and 
artifices to which a strategist might resort. 
He devoted himself to Cynthia with an 
assiduity whose comprehensiveness left no 
room for criticism, and with Matthews and 
Elizabeth, they would go off on drives that 
took them into the dim and unsunned spaces 
of the woods or again onto the dazzling 
white openness of the beach which made a 
broad, smooth band around the shore. Gray 
sky, or summer sun, it was all the same to 
him. He had from the first resolved his con- 
dition into one of tangibility and reality, and 
it sufficed with him that he had no questions 
to answer to his conscience. One day they 
emerged into a clearing around which a 
growth of young trees made a hedge. The 
odor of the beechwood sweetened the air, 
and dim perspectives of’ light extended 
through the forest, and seemed as miniature 
openings into another world. Far beyond, 
the line of the horizon showed brokenly as 
if supported by the sea, and its ethereal 
pink faded imperceptibly into the nebule 
that hung over it. 

Cynthia strayed off with Matthews, whose 
adoration for her was apparent to all eyes 
save her own. He could not restrain it in 
his actions any more than he could in his 
voice. But Cynthia in that very uncon- 
sciousness which is often a potent factor in 
such attractions, treated him with a certain 
friendliness which was all the more capable 
of misconstruction because it was so utterly 
devoid of sentiment. 

Elizabeth had withdrawn into one of her 
retrospective moods; her thoughts were with 
her eyes in rapt solemnity on the landscape. 

“Do you like it?’’ Channing’s voice 
sounded in her ears. She started at his 
proximity. 
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‘It satisfies me,’’ she replied, looking 
down. ‘‘Do you ever feel that way? As if 


something must be given you to ease your 
feelings, and make you content? Not neces- 
sarily happy——’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ he said, quietly, leaning against 
the tree beside her. 

Cynthia’s light, childish laughter filled in 
between their conversation as a faint accom- 
paniment. 

“‘I_ suppose everybody has dreams and 
hopes,’’ she resumed, as he made no effort 
to talk. A spray of wild rose arrested her 
attention in the ground at her feet; she 
bent to break it off, and drew hastily away 
as a thorn pierced her delicate flesh. 

‘‘Let me take it out.’’ Channing reached 
for her hand. He did not wait for her con- 
sent, but grasped her fingers firmly in his. 
The contact of her skin sent a tumultuous 


“ ‘I wanted to tell you, ’Lisbeth, how sorry lam... 
was angry.’ ”’ 
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wave of feeling through him as if a fiery, 
tingling fluid had been suddenly poured into 
his veins. In his efforts to extricate the 
thorn he clumsily forced it deeper. 

‘‘Wait,’’ he raised her finger to his mouth 
and drew the skin gently with his lips. 

Cynthia came upon them in this attitude 
in a bound, with Matthews in her wake, his 
arms heaped high with ferns and brakes. 

**Oh!’’ her exclamation had an intolerant 
suggestion in it. 

Channing turned around with a very red 
face. 

‘‘T was trying to find a thorn,’’ he ex- 
plained, confusedly. 

Elizabeth’s cheeks flushed as she saw his 
embarrassment. 

Cynthia pressed her lips stubbornly to- 
gether, ignoring his speech. 

‘‘T guess we’d better get ready to go 
home,’’ she said to Matthews, who 
was piling his burden in the back 
of the wagon. ‘‘It looks like 
rain.”’ 

A passing cloud cast a moment- 
ary darkness over the earth. Above 
them, a sinister swollen mass was 
accumulating, and the boughs of 
the trees were swaying in the wind 
that had sprung up. 

They hastened to get away from 
the woods before the storm broke, 
and emerged on the highway just 
in time. For without warning, as 
if the suspended vapors could hold 
together no longer, a veritable 
sheet of water descended on them, 
and the din of thunder proclaimed 


the battling of the elements. 
There was no place of shelter 
near. They drove through the 


beating rain as best they could, 
the horses reluctant, and terrorized 
by the incessant play of light- 
ning. 

All at once it seemed to Channing 
that the fury of the gods let loose, 
and sent a blue shaft of fire from 
on high, which snapped through 
the air like the report of a pistol 
One awful spasm of fear held them, 
and then, as a stalwart oak fell 
along the way, uprooted and rav- 
ished of its dignity, the horses 
gave an unrestrained plunge and 
bolted madly down the road. Mid- 
way in their course a growth of 
elms stood. In one glance Chan- 
ning realized their danger. 
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‘““When I throw the reins loose, jump!’’ 
he cried, excitedly. 

He forgot Cynthia, who crouched wide- 
eyed and affrighted at his side; he was con- 
scious of only one thing, of the woman he 
loved smiling at him with white lips, and 
returning his 
glance fearless 
of disaster. 

He tossed the 
ribbons from 
him as the 
vehicle rolled 
heavily against 
the bank of the 
hill they were 
passing. ‘‘Jump 

dearest = 
he cried, hoarse- 
ly, extending his 
arms to her. 
And as she fell 
into them, clear- 
ing the wheel, 
Channing forgot 
everything in 
the world, and 
oblivious of all 
around him, for 
one brief second 
held her to him, 
kissing her im- 
petuously. She 
freed _ herself 
from his em- 
brace with cold, 
trembling fin- 
gers. Cynthia 
and Matthews, 
who had gotten 
out in some mi- 
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of prevailing conditions, had been abandoned 
in ruins by the roadside. 


‘‘Wasn’t it terrible?’’ Elizabeth linked 
her arm in Cynthia’s after they were de- 
posited at the gate and the men had taken 
their departure. 

Cynthia shook 
her off with 
petulance and 
brushed quickly 
by along the 
walk. She 
stopped beside 
the syringea 
bush. 

“I didn’t 
know you could 
be so two-faced, 
Elizabeth Day,”’ 
she cried, 
angrily. ‘‘To 
try to steal my 
lover from me 

Elizabeth 
grew white with 
suppressed 
fury. 

“T guess if 
he loved you, 
he wouldn’t 
leave you for 
anyone else,’’ 
she retorted. 

Elizabeth 
went up to her 
room and, lock- 
ing the door, 
sat down in the 
dark by the 


raculous man- open window, 

ner, were re- through which 

garding them stole the odor 

with awestruck of roses from 

eyes. the piazza be- 
There was a low. 

look on Eliza- Mrs. Wes- 


beth’s face that 
sent a cold 
dread to the heart of the man who loved 
her. 

‘*Forgive me,’’ he cried, contritely. 

But she turned away with that same in- 
scrutable expression; and Channing under- 
stood that he had erred beyond her pardon. 

A farmer’s wagon picked them up and 
took them back to town with the horses 
hitched behind; the surrey, a fitting simile 


“Sleep had deserted her, too, and she rested her head on the 
window-sill, fighting with herself.”’ 


ton’s hard, 
practical tones 
floated aloft to her from the dark, and 
she heard the scrape of her rocker on the 
floor. 

‘*It’s jest as good as settled,’’ Mrs. Wes- 
ton was saying. ‘‘Of course, he ain’t asked 
her yet, but anybody, to look at him, knows 
he’s got the idea in his head. I never see 
him pay so much attention to dress before, 
an’ he knows what a fine housekeeper Cyn- 
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thy is. Them jellies she made las’ week out 
of our Concords is jest grand.”’ 

Elizabeth changed her position in hope of 
not being able to overhear their words. But 
the resonance of the speaker’s voice could 
not be silenced by such trivialities as closed 
doors or windows. ‘‘An’ his sister Jenny’s 
going off this spring with McCune, who 
keeps store, you know.’’ Elizabeth leaned 
far out the window to escape the rest. 
Channing’s revelation of his attitude towards 
her stood out clearly against the chaos of 
her thoughts. Fragmentary bits of his talks 
with her she recalled, now invested with a 
deeper, sweeter meaning. 

In the shrouded light the bold text of the 
Prayers for the Day stood out: ‘‘Do Unto 
Others as You Would Have Others Do Unto 
You.’’ 

Elizabeth put her hands over her eyes to 
shut out its significance. The music of 
Channing’s voice still rang in her ears and 
set in vibration all the harmonies of her 
soul. 

A defense of her position arose in fierce 
contradiction of her conscientious intentions 
toward Cynthia. It could not be called 
cupidity to allow him a silent admiration of 
her, and it would be officious and unmaidenly 
of her to prohibit him from that which as 
yet he had not done. He had simply been 
thrown off guard by the imminent danger, 
for not once on the drive homeward had he 
paid her any attention. If he really loved 
Cynthia he could not have acted so to her. 
The truth of her logic was convincing. On 
the other hand, the injustice to Cynthia 
arose sharply. If she would do unto others 
as she would wish others to do unto her, 
then must she make a personal application 
of the rule, and renounce Channing to her. 
Divested of artificial pretenses, it stood out 
in bitter force. 

** *Lisbeth?’’ She heard Cynthia’s soft 
voice calling at the stairs. 

Elizabeth felt an inward tremor pass over 
her; she brushed her hair and descended to 
the floor below. Cynthia’s arms fell around 
her neck. 

‘‘I—I wanted to tell you, "Lisbeth, how 
sorry I am that I said that. I was angry. I 
—I hope you will forgive me.”’ 

Elizabeth drew her to her breast as she 
stepped into the light. There were traces 
of tears in Cynthia’s eyes. 

‘‘I—I guess it’s I who should ask your 
forgiveness,’’ she said, awkwardly. ‘‘But 
I—I never encouraged him, Cynthia—-—’”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said Cynthia, quietly. 
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They stole noiselessly out on the piazza 
and watched the moon rise over a silver line 
of water. The reaches of the ocean smiled 
and dimpled under the wind in the caressing 
light. To Elizabeth the persistent, haunting 
voice of the waters recalled to her what she 
was trying to forget. The imagery of love 
impregnated them and lent them glamor and 
mystery. 

Her resolve gathered shape in the dark- 
ness. She would leave on the morrow. Once 
her decision was made, it required supreme 
courage to face its reality and put Channing 
completely out of her life. 

Cynthia was dozing in the hammock; 

Elizabeth arose quietly and went down to 
the gate and leaned heavily on it. Here had 
he practically entered into her life--when 
he came to see Cynthia. Thus it must be 
that here she should shut him out of it, 
when he came on his love errand—to find 
her. Out in the shaded street the figure of 
a man was moving slowly; his cigar made a 
red spark in the dark. He passed by her as 
she drew back in the shadows, and then he 
retraced his steps slowly. 
*“You?’’? The eagerness of his voice per- 
colated uncomfortably within her. She was 
conscious of a potent, reckless desire to let 
her heart reply to him. His hands, warm 
and trembling, fell over hers. It took all of 
her self-control to draw hers away. Chan- 
ning did not make any attempt to regain 
them. 

‘‘I—I was watching the moon,’’ she said, 
nervously. 

‘*You can get a better view of it down 
the street a ways,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘Thank you-—but I am too tired, I fear. 
I—-I will tell Cynthia that you are here——”’ 

He seized her hands impetuously. 

“Don’t! It is not Cynthia I came to see 


” 


Elizabeth drew away from him. 

‘‘Cynthia is so lovable and good,’’ she 
went on, strangely. ‘‘So worthy of a man’s 
highest affection. I remember at school she 
nursed a girl through a malignant fever and 
saved her life at the risk of her own. Cyn- 
thia did not know her at all, but it was her 
great heart. The other girls were too selfish 
to do a thing, and ran away from that quar- 
ter of the dormitory. I-—lI was one of them 

’°? 

Channing said nothing. 

‘*T should like to repay her for the uncon- 
scious good she has done me,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘Perhaps, sometime, I can make 
amends.’’ 
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** *Mebbe he’ll ask you now... . But kind of hold off, Cynthy.’ ”’ 
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‘“May I come in?”’ he asked, abruptly. 
**To see—Cynthia?”’ 
¢¢No,’’ 

“‘T am afraid not—- 

*‘Oh, sweetheart, you are cruel. Let me 
tell you what I have been waiting to tell you 
—since I saw you that day at the train. 
Only be kind. I have been in a prison so 
long. Let me speak 
now.”’ 

““No, you must 
not,’’ she cried, 
her breathing ir- 
regular. “‘If you 
do care for me, 
treat me with some 
consideration. I—I 
can’t see you—I— 
I must not——”’ 
She darted away 
from him, leaving 
him irresolute at 
the gate. 

All night long 
she saw the glim- 
mer of his cigar as 
he paced back and 
forth in the dark. 
Sleep had deserted 
her, too, and she 
rested her head on 
the window-sill, 
fighting with her- 
self. It was such 
sweet temptation 
to let her _ heart 
speak to him and 
tell its forbidden 
story. Until the 
gray lights of dawn 
obscured the land 
she remained there, 
following the feeble 
red glow. And 
then, with a stoic- 
ism with which she 
had never credited herself, she turned from 
her vigil, and forced herself to various little 
tasks. 


” 


When afternoon came, it found the flowers 
wilted in the shade and a hot, dry breeze 
tossing the rose petals over the grass. 
Waves of heat trembled in the sun, and far- 
off vistas of field and meadow seemed to be 
uncertainly swaying, and maintaining no 
fixed foundation. Mrs. Weston sat on the 
piazza industriously fanning herself, and 
mentally speculating on the probability of 





‘_—a wide, careless leap and he landed safely on 
the rear platform.” 
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rain. A click of the gate arrested the ac- 


tion of her wrist as she beat the air with. 


the palm leaf. She peered from behind the 
vines, her eyes squinting in the light. 

Channing was coming up the walk. 

‘**Cynthy?’”’ she called, in a loud whisper. 

Cynthia’s head appeared at the bedroom 
window above. 

*“What?”’ 

“‘There he is, 
Mrs. Weston said, 
laconically, relaps- 
ing into her former 
attitude of comfort. 

Channing greeted 
her briefly as he 
threw himself into 
the shade of the 
piazza and sank 
down on the steps. 

‘Are the girls 
in?’’ he asked. 

“*Cynthy’s cuttin’ 
out a dress,’’ Mrs. 
Weston moved her 
rocker nearer him. 

‘‘And—Miss 
Day ?”’ 

‘*°’Lisbeth has 
gone home. She 
left this morning.”’ 
Mrs. Weston could 
not restrain a note 
of triumph at the 
information she had 
to impart. 

“*Left?’’? Chan- 
ning repeated, 
dazed. 

"Tes. mrs. 
Weston fanned her- 
self nonchalantly. 
“‘She wa’n’t feelin’ 
well. I guess she 
was took with ma- 
laria; it’s jest the 
way it sets on the human frame. I’!l call 
Cynthy.”’ 

‘*No, don’t Channing protested, 
half rising. But Mrs. Weston persisted, and 
as her daughter came out, she discreetly 
withdrew. ‘‘Mebbe he’ll ask you now,’’ 
she whispered, as she went into the house. 
‘‘But kind of hold off, Cynthy.’’ Cynthia 
did not hear her admonishment. She was 
conscious of the irregular pulsations of 
her heart and an icy numbness that held 
her. 

Channing arose at sight of her; she 
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passed by his extended hand and seated her- 
self in the rocking-chair away from him. 

‘‘I—I didn’t know Miss Day was going.”’ 
He struck boldly into the subject. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it sudden ?’’ 

“‘I—T guess it was—— 
looking down. 

‘‘Have you any idea what made her do 
it?’’ His voice was curious. 

Cynthia looked out over the land where 
the slits of water broke the monotony of 
earth. Some white butterflies danced tremu- 
lously over them. 

‘“Yes, Will, I have,’’ she said, meeting 
his gaze fearlessly. ‘‘I guess she thought 
you and I belonged to each other. She 
acted that way-—she never said so, but | 
think that was it Je 

‘Why, she surely knew it was you and 
Matthews ’’ he cried, excitedly. 

*‘I—I guess she didn’t ”?  Cynthia’s 
mouth quivered, but he did not see it. The 
rigid setting of her lips belied her smile. 
Channing took out his watch with a hand 
that trembled, and looked at the hour. A 
cloud of smoke was already blurring the 
horizon; it was the train that would take 
him to her—if he went. 

‘*Cynthia,’’ the eagerness of his tones cut 
through her. ‘‘Do—do you think-—she cared 
—for me?’’ 

Cynthia’s clear eyes met his without fal- 
tering. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, solemnly. 

Channing stooped and pressed his lips 
against her forehead. 


%? 


Cynthia said, 
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‘‘Don’t,’’ she cried, fiercely, drawing 
away from him. 

She stood on the piazza and followed his 
rapid progress through the shady village 
street. He reached the station with his 
dress suit case as the train was going out. 
A wild hope sprang within her that he would 
miss it and come back to her. 

One minute of suspense passed during 
which her head seemed to whirl; there was 
a hasty flight on Channing’s part. after 
the rapidly-moving cars—a wide, careless 
leap——and he landed safely on the rear plat- 
form. 

Her unsatisfied, longing eyes swept across 
the land; the sun’s yellow refulgence glori- 
fied the reaches of the sea, and the radiance 
streamed over the arid earth, burnishing 
harsh and unlovely lines. She felt that its 
glory fell on her, too, and with its magic 
brought out unforgotten little joys that in 
her present bitterness she had overlooked. 
And she extended her empty arms to the 
arms of the sea, covetous of their placidity 
and inanimation. 

A step sounded behind her. She felt the 
contact of some one’s hands warm and 
caressing, over her eyes. 

**Cynthia, will you go driving when the 
sun’s down ?’’ 

There was no mistaking the tender, hon- 
est voice. Something within her hungered 
for that sound of endearment. She turned 
towards him with a little sweet gesture of 
resignation. 

‘*Yes, Jim.’’ 


LIGHTS 


IVINS 


Dear heart, come closer while the light 
Dies slowly in the darkening sky, 

And, marshalled at the call of night, 
The twilight shades troop softly by. 


I would not have you sorrow so 
Because it must be, soon or late, 
That one of us, alone, will go 
From out the light thro’ death’s dark gate. 


For life at best is all too short 
When measured by a love like ours, 
And death is but an open port 


To broader fields and 


fairer flowers. 


So, while the twilight shades troop past, 
And night and darkness come apace, 

We know the dawn will break at last, 
And always there is light some place. 








MAN AND HIS STOMACH 
By ARTHUR HENRY 


NY stomach, and particularly the human 
stomach, is like the manufacturing de- 
partment of a great business organiza- 

tion. In it raw materials are worked over 
into new and valuable forms. Like a busi- 
ness concern, it is most successful when its 
manufacturing process is one in which the 
largest and most valuable results are ob- 
tained with speed, accuracy and the least 
expenditure of labor. 

A few years ago it was erroneously be- 
lieved that germs were necessary to di- 
gestion. That the stomach would harbor 
them while they in turn would help the 
stomach to digest the food. This theory 
was held in order to bolster up a practice of 
eating foods that introduced and fostered 
germs. Humanity for centuries ate indis- 
criminately all manner of foods. The taste 
was perverted. In some of these foods 
germs were discovered. Not knowing how 
to explain the presence of a thing so evil 
without conflicting with their desires, men 
said, ‘‘germs are good.’’ It has been re- 
cently proved, however, by many experi- 
ments, that when a healthy man eats food 
with no germs in it, there will be no germs 
in his stomach, and he will enjoy a perfectly 
healthy digestion, providing the food has 
been selected and eaten properly. 

Digestion is performed by the alimentary 
canal, a long.tube extending from the mouth 
through the entire length of the trunk of 
the body. The opening of this tube back of 
the mouth is the pharynx, the portion from 
the pharynx to the stomach, a distance of 
nine inches, is called the esophagus. The 
stomach is a pear-shaped sack into which 
this tube broadens, holding about three 
pints. The alimentary canal, continuing 
from the stomach, is a winding tube, an 
inch or more in diameter, and about twenty- 
five feet long. This tube is called the intes- 
tines. If a portion of grain is eaten, it is 
taken into the mouth and ground. Its pres- 
ence causes the salivary glands to take a 
juice, called saliva, from the blood and pour 
it into the mouth. The saliva mixes with 
the food which passes into the pharynx. 
Here mental control ends. It then passes 





into the esophagus, where muscular fibers 
above the food contract, and others below it 
relax, so that it is forced along into the 
stomach. When this food enters the stom- 
ach, that organ arouses from a quiet condi- 
tion to one of activity, the blood flows to it 
in increased amount, so that its inner coat 
turns from a pale color to a deep red. This 
lining membrane, or inner coat, becomes 
filled with blood that flows into its minute 
blood vessels. In this inner coat there are 
multitudes of tiny gastric glands, which, 
when the blood flows freely to the stomach, 
readily pour out large quantities of gastric 
fluid upon the food. The food is partially 
digested by the warm liquids and the con- 
stant motion of the stomach. That portion 
which is digested and fit to sustain the sys- 
tem passes directly through the lining of 
the stomach into the blood vessels, taking 
with it the gastric juice. That portion of 
the food which is not digested in the stom- 
ach, passes little by little through the 
pylorus, or lower gate, into the intestines. 
The first few inches of the intestines form 
what is called the duodenum. This serves 
as a second stomach. It is here that two 
peculiar fluids, the bile and the pancreas, are 
received by a branched duct. By the action 
of these fluids, the food in the intestines be- 
comes changed into a milky substance called 
chyle, portions of which readily enter the 
blood through the walls of the intestines. 
Other portions are taken up by tubes and 
carried to the blood. 

This is a simple description of the methods 
by which food is absorbed into the body. If 
food were properly selected, taken at cor- 
rect intervals, and chewed a sufficient length 
of time, the stomach would perform its duty 
and most of the ills that flesh is heir to 
would be avoided. 

The stomach is a most willing servant. 
It really loves its master, and frequently 
performs such labors as none but a slave 
would endure. Horace Fletcher has recently 
evolved a theory, founded upon thousands 
of experiments, which maintains that of the 
necessary requirements the matter of chew- 
ing will alone suffice. According to him 
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man has been given the sense of taste to 
guide him in his eating, and to maintain a 
just relationship between his food and his 


stomach. So long as there is any taste, he 
says, the food should remain in the mouth. 
That which remains when there is no longer 
any taste should be rejected as unfit. By 
this method the taste is satisfied when the 
necessary amount of food has been sent to 
the stomach, and therefore it is impossible 
to overcrowd the stomach. By this method 
also only that portion of food which is 
nourishing gets past the taste into the sys- 
tem. And the taste being once thoroughly 
satisfied, does not call for more until the 
proper time. This unconsciously regulates 
the hours of meals. As it is now, food is 
ordinarily rushed into the stomach half 
chewed, waste and all, filling it with rub- 
bish until it is overloaded, before the taste 
is satisfied. Then the hard-working stomach 
finds that it has twice as much labor before 
it as it would have if the food had been 
properly chewed, besides having so much 
waste material that it will get but half the 
nourishment necessary for the system. In 
so far Mr. Fletcher’s theory is absolutely 
incontrovertible. 

He further maintains that even food which 
contains poisons and injurious substances, 
if chewed until it disappears involuntarily 
without a conscious act of swallowing, is 
rendered harmless, and if it contains any- 
thing pleasing to the taste, becomes to some 
degree good food. 

There is no doubt that the entire theory 
of Mr. Fletcher could be substantiated, were 
the taste of man normal. But it has been 
proved that man’s taste is not normal. There 
has been a gradual extinction of instinct 
progressing among the civilized branches of 
the human race. Instinct is the means by 
which animals are warned of danger. Most 
of the wilder kinds know what to eat and 
what to avoid. The Indian is only a little 
less protected by his instincts. But civilized 
man has cultivated perverse and unnatural 
appetites for so long that the natural pro- 
tective instincts can no longer be trusted. 
Even savages led to adopt the habits of 
civilization degenerate, and this is probably 
one of the causes of their extinction. 

In this day there is a growing conviction 
of the necessity for a selection of food 
based upon other grounds than man’s taste. 
The stomach must be protected against a 
perverted taste by the mind. Some foods 
which are in themselves good, if eaten to- 
gether, form combinations in the stomach 
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which work injury. There are other foods, 
such as celery, olives and many other aris- 
tocrats of the table which men have been 
inveigled by friends and custom into paying 
court to, which the stomach recognizes in 
their true light as idling vagabonds who can 
be put to no use. 

Many of these foods are like the bait 
thrown to the ravens by the Tartars. The 
Tartars do not raise these ravens from 
young birds, but catch them when they are 
about half-grown. They leave a handful of 
small pebbles smeared with blood in the 
underbrush. The ravens, swallowing them, 
are unable to fly and are easily captured. 
There are many people who have pebbles in 
their stomachs, and cannot rise above the 
low level of a sluggish life. 


But the stomach is not to be fooled. Be- 


neath the condiments it recognizes the 
refuse. It can only groan and struggle, a 


perfect machine put to profitless labors. 

As a result of this haphazard selection, 
often before a child is ten years old the 
stomach is worn out, so that the secreting 
and motor functions fail, and, as an eminent 
physician has put it, ‘‘become almost as 
inert as a pocket in a coat.’’ Then, having 
lost the ability to purify and disinfect itself 
it becomes the hold of every unclean and 
hateful germ which thrives in such an envir- 
onment. The stomach no longer protects 
the intestines from the invasion of patho- 
genic and proteid decomposing germs, and 
the whole alimentary canal soon becomes the 
habitat of microbes, varied in species, each 
manufacturing its own toxin or ptomaine, 
and altogether flooding the system with 
poisonous substances which overwhelm the 
liver and pervert every vital process. 

The blame for disorder of digestion is 
often laid by irritable dyspeptics at the door 
of the stomach, when these disorders are 
actually due to the action of germs which 
get in with the food they select. These 
germs decompose the food and produce 
poisonous substances which irritate the 
stomach and cause soreness, heartburn, 
waterbrash, regurgitation of the food, and 
through reflex action, pain in the back, so- 
salled spinal irritation, pain beneath the 
shoulder blades and in the region of the 
heart, neuralgia, sick headaches and num- 
berless other ailments. More of these poi- 
sons get into the blood with the food, caus- 
ing vertigo, mental dullness, confusion of 
thought, blurred vision, numbness, pricking, 
crawling, tingling, and even sudden attacks 
of unconsciousness or nervous apoplexy. 
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At a meeting of the American Medical 
Association, Dr. J. H. Kellogg read a paper 
condemning vinegar on account of its pow- 
erful inhibitory influence upon salivary di- 
gestion. In the discussion which followed 
it was suggested that the stimulating effect 
of vinegar upon the salivary glands and the 
extra amount of saliva produced might more 
than balance the lessened power of the 
saliva to digest, resulting from the presence 
of this acid. The same was urged in favor 
of salt, pepper and other condiments. Asa 
result of this, the following experiments 
were made: One ounce of various kinds of 
food and fluids was taken and chewed for 
a few seconds and then put into a vessel 
for weighing. The difference in weight 
before chewing and after represented the 
amount of saliva which had been added. 
The granose used in the experiments is a 
dry, well-cooked preparation of wheat. One 
ounce of granose produced 59.79 grams 
of saliva. An ounce of granose with two 
grains of salt added, produced 58.80 grams. 
When sprinkled with pepper it produced 
59.1 grams. With strong cider, 55.9 grams. 
An ounce of moist bread produced 31.1 
grams. An ounce of raw apple, 38.1. An 
ounce of milk, 3.82. An ounce of pea soup, * 
5.82. 

We see by this discussion and these ex- 
periments that the effect of different foods 
upon the functions of the body are at best 
but imperfectly understood, even among 
physicians. Dr. Kellogg’s experiments prove 
that the salivary glands do not need any 
artificial stimulants, that the best service is 
rendered by them when they are given nat- 
ural food without seasoning or softening of 
any kind. When flavoring comes naturally, 
as in fruits and certain vegetables, it has 
been found that the salivary glands do 
respond. The significance of this appears in 
a new philosophy. Man, by gradual growth 
of error in the use of foods, has already 
nullified the protection originally afforded by 
his guiding sense of taste. In following 
error he has already long ceased to consult 
the dictates of the organs which nature 
gave him for use, and is thereby modifying 
them. If one organ can be so modified, all 
organs can be proportionately modified, and 
he can change his whole nature. It is evi- 
dently the purpose in evolution, however, 
that certain organs which have been threat- 
ened with extinction should be preserved. 
To accomplish this, the spirit of inquiry 
appears in the minds of men, which will 
result in knowledge sufficient to select food 
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and to eat it, that their organs will be given 
a legitimate exercise and so be preserved. 

By the selection of his food man may be- 
come the arbiter of his destiny. He may 
preserve and enlarge any of his faculties, 
or weaken and destroy them. It all depends 
upon the extent to which he uses the natural 
functions given him. If, for instance, he 
selects foods such as dry grains, etc., which 
call for large quantities of saliva to moisten 
and prepare them, and which, when taken 
into the stomach, thoroughly nourish his 
body, the salivary glands will wax strong 
and efficient, remaining with him. On the 
other hand, should he choose wet foods ex- 
clusively, or those which, because of some 
acid, promptly retard the flow of saliva, the 
glands will grow weak and gradually dis- 
appear. This is actually the case with fishes, 
and may become so with Americans. They 
eat in a hurry, chase their food past the 
salivary glands, which stand aghast in gap- 
ing impotence, without giving them a chance 
to do their work. The place of saliva is 
supplied by copious draughts of tea, coffee, 
water, milk or beer. This not only tends 
toward the elimination of the salivary glands, 
but the amount of saliva immediately pro- 
duced is altogether inadequate to digest the 
starchy elements of the food in the acid 
medium of the stomach contents, and the 
small amount which is produced is rendered 
less efficient by dilution. So the body grows 
weak in the bargain. 

What wonder that starch indigestion is 
becoming almost a universal complaint, 
when people fail to chew their food and sup- 
ply saliva. Yet people wonder why they 
cannot digest starchy foods. The abundant 
provision made in the human body for the 
digestion of starch—first, the saliva; second, 
the bile and pancreatic juice; third, the in- 
testinal juice, and, finally, the liver—is 
evidence that nature intended man to live 
largely upon farinaceous foods. The argu- 
ments of those who insist that men should 
live on fruits and nuts alone, leaving out 
the grains and vegetables, which form the 
necessary complement of these, and make 
the perfect diet, are based, not upon physio- 
logical facts, but upon their own personal 
experiences. Not long ago, at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, the stomach of a promi- 
nent advocate of this doctrine was exam- 
ined, and it was found to be greatly dilated 
and almost completely inert. The exclusive 


use of fruits and nuts gave no work to many 
of the organs supplied for the disposal of 
This is also true of all the diges- 


food. 
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tive forces required for this purpose. Could 
the advocate of this doctrine convert the 
world, it is easy to see how the stomach 
would soon become an inert sac for the 
deposit of fruit juices. It will be seen that 
the saliva being designed to digest the 
starch, all food containing any portion of 
starch must be thoroughly chewed. Grains, 
potatoes and other starchy vegetables par- 
ticularly require the action of saliva. The 
gastric juice will very readily digest the 
material in which the starch has been trans- 
formed into glucose, or a sort of fluid which 
the stomach by its action can thoroughly 
mix with the gastric juice. Pepsin in the 
gastric juice is principally of use in the 
digestion of proteids. 

Gastric juice is a fluid formed by the 
numerous glands in the inner lining of the 
stomach. It is composed of water, hydro- 
chloric acid, various salts, pepsin and ren- 
ning. Like the saliva, which only handles 
starch, the gastric juice only digests the 
proteids or nitrogeneous elements in food. 

The pepsin in the gastric juice acts upon 
the proteids and changes them into what is 
called peptone, which remains such until it 
is being taken into the blood, when it be- 
comes what is called serum-albumen. The 
hydrochloric acid, when present in the gas- 
tric juice in a normal amount, guards the 
body from infection against disease germs, 
which enter with the food. When this pro- 
tection is removed, as it is in some diseased 
conditions, myriads of germs develop in the 
stomach. When these are present they pro- 
duce sick headaches and a long list of ail- 
ments. It has been found that until the 
stomach is cleansed and two per cent. of 
hydrochloric acid is established by a proper 
diet, these conditions will continue. Drugs 
may relieve the pains, but they do not cure. 
The germs flourish, producing poisons which 
practically wreck the system. We may find 
relief from pain in drugs, and by our present 
methods of indiscriminate eating, accident- 
ally use a proper diet, which the stomach 
takes advantage of and recovers. The next 


- meal, however, may again carry to it ma- 


terial that operates to stultify and disorgan- 
ize its functions. It would seem, in the light 
of these facts, when modern research has 
been able to discover the method by which 
the digestive organs work, and the food 
materials required to keep them normally 
and successfully employed, that civilization 
would at once concern itself sufficiently to 
create and adopt a system of food selection 
and eating that would meet the require- 
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ments. The hydrochloric acid also dissolves 
the material which surmounts the particles 
of proteid, so that the pepsin can act 
upon it. 

The renning gathers the casein of milk to- 
gether, and the pepsin converts it into 
peptone. 

The gastric juice will digest a certain 
amount of food, after which, if more is 
added, it will not act. 

The stomach, through its friendly and in- 
timate relationship with all the parts of the 
body, knows just what nourishment each 
part requires. At every mealtime the multi- 
tudes of glands and cells stand like willing 
and intelligent little workmen, ready to 
pour out the fluids they have prepared in 
just sufficient amounts. They cxpect that 
the brain, guided by the taste and its own 
knowledge of the body’s requirements, will 
send enough of the proper material and no 
more. But, in reality, few minds are ac- 
quainted with the presence, let alone the 
expectations, of their glands and cells. 
Busy with the affairs of its neighbors the 
brain of man has not yet had time to con- 
cern itself about the organization of its 
own dwelling. 

The food as it leaves the stomach is in a 
more or less fluid condition, and is strongly 
acid. When it enters the duodenum, or 
second stomach, the bile and pancreatic 
juice change it to an alkaline nature, thus 
preventing further action of the pepsin of 
the gastric juice, and facilitating the action 
of the pancreatic juice, which splits up part 
of the fat of the food into free fatty acid 
and glycerin. Then some of the alkaline 
salts of the bile unite with this free fatty 
acid and form a soap. This soap then acts 
upon the remaining unchanged fat and forms 
an emulsion. 

What remains of the food after the duo- 
denum has extracted nourishment passes 
into the small intestine, where the intestinal 
juice acts upon it and completes the process 
of digestion. This intestinal juice possesses 
the properties of all the other digestive 
fluids, and so corrects any of the oversights 
of the others up to the limit of its capacity. 

Now listen to the mind: 

‘‘Oh, what do I care about the pancreatic 
juice, the duodenum or whatever it is? This 
stuff is too learned for me.’’ We would 
suggest, however, that these names stand 
for things as real, and much of as intimate 
importance to us as the names of the Van- 
derbilts the McCluskies and our interesting 
and peculiar neighbors. Possible war in 
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Europe is one thing, but war in the stomach 
and against the whole body is another, and 
so vital that if neglected may end our hu- 
man connections and interests entirely. 

The difficulties and trials of a hard-worked 
and conscientious stomach are quaintly illus- 
trated by a story of Mary Henry Rossiter’s 
in which she says: 

‘‘The stomach examined its various pits 
and depressions with great anxiety. Its 
wrinkles deepened when it discovered the 
cause of the disturbances which had broken 
its rest for hours. A mass of decaying and 
fermenting food was still moving over its 
lower surface, while millions of germs were 
dancing about and multiplying at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

“* «This is terrible!’ groaned the stomach, 
‘but what can I do? My muscular tissues 
worked as hard as they could for five or six 
hours, and the gastric juices dissolved every- 
thing possible. It is the imperative business 
of the pylorus to keep its orifice shut against 
everything but chyme; certainly this stuff 
is not ready for the duodenum.’ And the 
stomach churned up a long string of con- 
necting tissue and several pieces of wilted 
celery. 

““ “Good-morning,’ said a peptic gland to 
a pyloric gland near by. 

‘* ‘Good-morning,’ replied the other, as 
both began to bestir themselves for the 
day’s work. 

*“*T do hope that our dear stomach will 
not have so much to do to-day as it did yes- 
terday.’ 

‘* “Yes, indeed,’ rejoined the second, put- 
ting the final touches on a drop of juice. 
‘It was so exhausted last night when the last 
bit of chyme squeezed through the pylorus, 
that I am sure it couldn’t have contracted 
another time; no matter what came into it.’ 

‘* “And the worst of it is,’ continued the 
peptic gland, ‘there is a wretched residue of 
indigestible things that could not get through 
the pylorus at all, and they have been here 
all night. Those hateful germs are swarm- 
ing all over the stuff, and are getting dis- 
gustingly fat and happy. I did hope that we 
were going to starve them out, but the 
chance is evidently gone for the present.’ 

** *Tt’s all on account of the chicken salad, 
olives, coffee, ice cream and cake that came 
rushing down here, pell-mell, late last night, 
just as we thought we had everything tidy 
and ready to leave,’ said the pyloric gland, 
which was a very domestic and neat little 
body. ‘For my part, I think the mouth 
didn’t do just right. It knew very well that 
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the stomach had not had a moment’s rest all 
day, and I think it might have been a little 
more considerate.’ 

‘* “But, my dear child,’ remonstrated the 
peptic gland, which was more of a philoso- 
pher, ‘the mouth could not help it. The 
poor thing has to do just what the man says, 
and you know yourself that he is a perfect 
tyrant.’ 

‘**But he must be a very wonderful being 
—that man,’ said the little pyloric gland, 
‘to be able to defy and control the laws of 
nature in the way he does.’ 

‘* ‘Wonderful, truly!’ said the other, dys- 
peptically ; ‘for my part I don’t believe any 
more that the man knows a thing. I think 
he’s an imbecile.’ 

““*For mercy’s sake,’ exclaimed the 
pyloric gland, secreting several drops of 
gastric fluid in its excitement, ‘what makes 
you think that?’ 

*‘But before this question could be an- 
swered, the two glands became aware of 
a hurried rhythmical movement along the 
esophagus not far away, and suddenly a gulp 
of hot coffee came plunging into the stom- 
ach. Several pieces of half-chewed toast 
mixed with oatmeal, sugar and cream, fol- 
lowed immediately. Then came a large mass 
of beefsteak, then another and another. 
These were thickly covered with pepper, 
butter and mustard, and accompanied by 
small, hard pieces of fried potatoes. For 
several minutes the half-masticated steak 
and potatoes came tumbling down without 
an instant’s pause; then, after a_ brief 
respite, the esophagus swallowed in two 
buttered pancakes, a quantity of maple syrup 
and a doughnut. 

‘‘The stomach moaned and stirred feebly. 

“* ‘What better evidence of imbecility do 
you want than that?’ 

‘The stomach, recovering from the shock 
of the arrival of the meal, began calling for 
the gastric juices to come to its help. The 
latter needed no urging, but in numberless 
little globules ventured out from the tiny 
ducts, clung timidly for a moment to the 
edges of the alveoli, and then began to drop 
off bravely on the nearest mouthfuls; soon 
a steady stream of digestive fluid enveloped 
the entire mass of food, while the stomach’s 
muscular layers began to contract, gently 
churning and mixing every portion of the 
breakfast. The mucous lining smoothed out 
its folds to make more room, and all the 
blood corpuscles in the neighborhood crowded 
close to the transparent membrane. So 
wonderful are the resources of nature, and so 
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vigorously did the stomach attack its task, 
that possibly even the heterogeneous con- 
glomeration of incompatibilities collected in 
this breakfast might have been reconciled 
and assimilated, had not the man, at this 
moment, felt thirsty. The mouth, the phar- 
ynx and the esophagus had been so irritated 
by the condiments forced against their sur- 
faces that they set up a lusty cry for water ; 
hence, no sooner had the stomach put its 
energies in motion than a sudden flood of 
ice cold water swept down into it, stopping 
all the secretions, driving the corpuscles 
back from the walls, and paralyzing every 
activity. It was some time before the.cor- 
puscles ventured back to their work, and 
began to warm up the poor little glands 
that were stiff with cold. By and by a few 
drops of gastric juice oozed slowly forth 
and began a desultory work on the saturated 
food. By degrees the muscular tissues re- 
sumed operations, and the process of diges- 
tion was again under way. 

‘‘The stomach would have begun to ache 
had it not learned by experience that if it 
did the man would send down a pill or a 
powder that would merely stop the pain and 
make matters still worse. 

‘‘On this occasion, as many times before, 
the stomach turned again to its vast army 
of little helpers. In them it never found dis- 
appointment. On the morning in question 
every particle of gastric juice that had been 
able to recover its vital power and to get a 
foothold on the coarse, chilled masses of 
food, was earnestly at work dissolving con- 
nective tissue and making peptones. The 
acids of the stomach were breaking down 
the albuminous walls of the fat cells so as to 
set free their oily contents, and dissolving 
also the mineral salts. Not being able to 
act upon fats or starch, the gastric juice 
could not do much with the fried potatoes, 
the oatmeal or the toast. This was unfor- 
tunate, since none of the food had remained 
in the mouth long enough to be acted upon 
by the salivary glands; therefore, a large 
share of it could now be removed from the 
stomach only by peristalsis. 

‘** “It is really pathetic,’ remarked the 
pyloric gland, which was watching the strug- 
gle from the door of its duct, ‘to see how 
hard those juices work. They are giving 
their lives for the sake of the man, and yet 
he never lifts a finger to make their sacri- 
fice easier.’’ 

‘**What I am worried about,’ said the 
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peptic gland, ‘is that we are not going to 
have any time to rest before the luncheon 
comes down. Not that I mind so much on 
my own account working when I am tired, 
but I have already secreted all the gastric 
juice I had prepared for, and I cannot pos- 
sibly get any more ready so soon. I am 
sorry for the poor stomach, too. It is 
always so mortified when it has to force into 
the intestines food that is not properly 
reduced.’ 

** “Well,’ exclaimed the other, ‘I should 
like just once to lay my nerves on that man. 
I am only a weak little, ignorant gastric 
gland, but I know I try as hard as I can to 
do what nature tells me, and I am sure that 
man does not, or else he has never paid 
enough attention to what she says to know. 
Sometimes I think he has never heard that 
it makes any difference what he eats; then, 
again, I think that he doesn’t care; that 
he just eats things that make that horrid 
little palate feel good, and doesn’t care 
a thing about all the rest of us. I don’t 
know, but I get all confused when I think . 
about it.’ 

‘‘But the patient little glands and all the 
other activities of the stomach had no more 
time for social amenities that day. It would 
be tedious to tell of the ice-cold ginger ale 
that sent a shiver through every cell of the 
digestive organs; of the luncheon that fol- 
lowed the ginger ale; of the peppery soup 
that made the salivary glands feel lazy, and 
tore the lining of the esophagus; of the 
cold roast pork and the Saratoga chips that 
sank like lead to the bottom of the soup; of 
the olives, the jelly, the salad, the pepper- 
sauce, the ice cream, the chocolate cake 
that made the stomach’s afternoon one long 
Spanish torture; to tell again of the even- 
ing dinner, the roast chicken and French 
potatoes, the cucumbers and vinegar, the to- 
matoes with mayonnaise dressing, the coffee 
with green apple pie and imported cheese. 
Perhaps it is .cruel to mention the Welsh 
rarebit and the pint of beer that came down 
about midnight. 

‘‘Suffice it to say that the man was sick 
in the night. When a soft, kind tube de- 
scended through the gullet to take away its 
revolting and intractable burden, the heart- 
broken stomach that had worked so faith- 
fully and conscientiously for forty years, 
heard the man say between groans: ‘I have 
a beastly stomach. Were it not for that, I 
should be a happy man!’ ”’ 




















T was a quiet 
hour of after- 
noon. The spring 
breeze, soft as vel- 
vet, brushed against 
my cheek, and | 
misdoubt if those 
airs of Araby that 
have been so writ of could be anything 
sweeter: The river lay like a silver ribbon; 
the sun-kissed tops of the trees glistened 
with the same precious metal; and a line 
of fat, feathery clouds swam like lazy 
swans in the blue lake of heaven. 

I could have written a very good poem 
indeed, I believe, if I had not come down 
to the bank of the Connecticut on weight- 
ier business—namely, to compose my Com- 
mencement oration. 

‘*Virtus Incendit Vires.’’ I wrote it ina 
large, round hand at the top of the page, 
and beneath I set my name, Cornelius Pom- 
eroy. 

Then for a considerable period I regarded 
the fair, white sheets before me, presently 
to be covered with such correct and elegant 
Latin as should make Mr. Tutor Dwight 
repent of some things that had passed his 
lips during the last year. 

If my record at Yale had been but indif- 
ferent, as | had reason to fear, this, my last 
elfort, should show of what stuff I was 
made. 

Already, in fancy, I saw myself on Com- 
mencement Day, standing in the front gal- 
lery of the church, my shoulders back, one 
hand in my shirt front and the other ex- 
tended, like the pictures of Mr. Patrick 
Henry. 

I saw Mr. President Dagget, with Mr. 
Tutor Dwight just behind, approach to take 
my hand, both of them overcome with emo- 
tion. The church rang with applause, and 
in the echo of this I was lifted from my 
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feet and borne off in triumph by the class of 
1777 to the Buttery. 

Without doubt, we should all be back in 
New Haven in time to take our degrees 
there in the fall. -The danger of attack on 
the town would be over by then and the 
price of commons within reason. Meantime 
here we were—we seniors at Wethersfield, 
the juniors and sophomores across the river 
at Glastonbury, and the freshmen at Farm- 
ington, all of us swallowing hard lumps of 
discontent at being packed up country at 
such a lively period. 

But I was making no great progress with 
my theme, this while. Adding some careful 
and intricate curls to my V’s, I wished it 
were easier finding matter for a beginning. 

““Boy a 

I looked up quickly. Two men were com- 
ing through the meadow, and one of them 
shouted ahead at me: 

“Boy ih 

Not liking the title, I picked up Amesii 
Medulla, which lay beside me, and took no 
notice. 

They halted just below, and the other 
man took his turn. 

‘‘Can you tell us, sir, how far it is to 
Hartford ?”’ 

I could. Metheglin, pipes and loaf-sugar 
came from Hartford. 

‘““About six miles,’’ I returned, with a 
civility to match his. 

He approached. 

‘“‘We are in great haste to reach the 
town,’’ he said, ‘‘and wish to lose no time 
by getting on the wrong road. If you will 
guide us there, we will pay you four shill- 
ings, money down,”’ jingling his pockets 
vulgarly. 

I turned a leaf, not to seem too eager, 
and on the instant there floated before my 
mind’s eye a ruffled shirt that another senior 
had offered me the day before for five shill- 
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ings. I had waved it aside at the time, im- 
plying, I believe, that my wardrobe was 
already overstocked with ruffled shirts. 

With my face still in my book, I said, 
‘‘Five shillings.’’ 

The man hesitated, and his companion, 
the one who had called me boy, drew nearer. 

‘Tell him four shillings are all we’ve got 
and to hurry up,”’ he said. 

I did not stir. 

He at my side then drew his hand from 
his pocket. 

‘*Four shillings are enough and too much, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘but laziness ever demands huge 
wages. One, two, three, four, five. There 
you are!’’ 

“‘Six!’’? I said, promptly, to punish the 
one for his lie and the other for his inso- 
lence, and with the timely reflection, also, 
that a new hair ribbon added to the shirt 
would just about fit me out for the front 
gallery. Besides, I did not think the sum 
too great, for I should lose two lectures and 
run some risk in going with- 
out leave. 

Another piece clung to his 
fingers for an instant, then 
rattled down upon the rest, 
after which I rose, gather- 
ing up my books and papers. 

The silver being trans- 
ferred from his palm to my 
pocket, and my books and 
papers left at a house near 
by, we started up the road. 

I found them much in- 
clined to talk. Especially 
did the one who had called 
me boy question me as to 
what folk I knew in the 
neighborhood, and which 
took sides with the Colonies 
and which with the King. 
He wore a light, pea-green 
coat, with a soiled nankeen 
waistcoat and breeches, and 
his shoe buckles covered 
full half his foot from in- 
step to toe. His manners I: 
found to be as ungenteel as his clothes. 
He made small profit by his questioning. 

The other was better dressed and better 
bred, and with him I fell into some talk as 
we went along. He seemed most polite and 
intelligent, asking my opinion often, till, on 
a sudden, I found I had been tricked into 
giving of my own free and foolish will all 
the information that I had withheld from 
his companion. 
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Half-way to Hartford, and just as we 
were leaving a stretch of woods, there 
appeared in the road beyond five men on 
horseback, two of them in uniform. At 
sight of us they quickened their pace, and 
at sight of them, he of the pea-green coat 
made a sharp ejaculation and halted. I had 
only time to note that he had turned of a 
color to match that unhandsome garment 
when both men broke through the under- 
brush and disappeared in the woods. 

I saw no good in following, but spying 
among the bushes a package that one of 
them had dropped in his flight, I crossed 
the road and picked it up. It was a bundle 
of letters and papers, and I put it in my 
pocket, which act I had much cause to regret 
three minutes later. 

As I turned back into the road, I found 
myself looking into the churlish black barrel 
of a musket. That is awkward when the 
musket is in the hands of another man and 
not more than three feet from your eyes. 





“‘Can you tell us, sir, how far it is to Hartford?’ 


I was about to say what I thought of such 
pleasantries when my arms were suddenly 
seized from behind. Only two of the ap- 
proaching party had come up. The rest had 
left their horses and were dashing through 
the woods after my companions. 

The man with the musket remained on his 
horse, while the other bound my hands with 
a heavy cord. Then he dismounted also. 

‘*Now we’ll see what’s on him,’’ he said, 
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setting his musket against a tree. ‘‘He 
must be one of them, in spite of his baby 
face.”’ 

The first plunge of his huge paw into my 
pocket brought up the papers I had just 
placed there, and I saw his eyes glitter with 
satisfaction as he looked them over. 

‘‘M-m. Documents and receipts going to 
rich Tories in Hartford.’’ He regarded me 
curiously. ‘‘Young man, with these in my 
pocket, I’m thinking I should have took to 
my heels like your friends there.’’ 

**T know nothing of what the packet con- 
tains. It was dropped by one of the men, 
and I picked it up,’’ I said, stiffly. ‘‘And 
you will oblige me by untying my arms at 
once.’’ : 

**Oh, ho-o!’’ the fellow drawled, pulling 
down his mouth and lifting his eyebrows in- 
solently. ‘‘I will, will I!’ Taking up his 
musket, he mounted his horse once more. 
‘You can go help the rest, Sam,’’ he said, 
turning to his companion. ‘‘Get both men 
if you can, but one sartain. Two was all we 





**The first plunge of his huge paw into my pocket brought 


up the papers I had just placed there. 


was sent out to look for. I'll start this 
youngster here on towards Hartford.”’ 

A sudden punch in the back with his 
musket forced me into a run to save my 
balance, and this so amused him that he 
repeated the performance all the way to 
Hartford. 

That night | passed in Hartford gaol, 
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most uncomfortable, I suppose; yet what 
followed was so much worse that I have now 
nearly forgotten my experience there. 

It was Newgate next day. There were 
several other prisoners, most of them Tories, 
as I learned later, and, fastened together 
with a rope, we took up our march for that 
place early in the morning. I knew it then 
for the regular prison of the colony. I 
knew it that night for a black hole in the 
earth into which we had all been dropped. 

It was atrocious thrift on the part of 
Connecticut folk to turn a disused copper 
mine into a place of confinement for even 
hardened criminals, to say nothing of war 
prisoners. 

The only entrance was by a narrow shaft, 
at the mouth of which we drew back, shud- 
dering. 

But there was no escape. Down the long 
ladder we piled, clumsily enough, for our 
ankles were in chains, the guard pressing 
close behind and calling out that we should 
be in better practice before many weeks. 

Down, down, till I thought of 
the bottomless pit. Yet we 
reached the foot of the shaft at 
last, and found there a company of 
twenty or more men waiting for 
us. ‘They said nothing, but stood 
back against the walls and eyed 
us as the guard went ahead with 
a lantern. 

Narrow passages branched off in 
several directions, and in the sides 
of these were hollow places cut 
out of the solid rock and furnished 
each with a pile of hay. These, 
we were told, were our bunks. 

My companions dropped into 
theirs as soon as the guard left, 
and were so quiet that I suppose 
they must have fallen asleep im- 
mediately. 

There was no sleep for me, 
however. I sat down on my own 
bit of ledge for a while, but re- 
flection was not pleasant. The 
darkness, too, became terrifying. 

They were singing and telling 
stories out by the foot of the 
shaft, and at last | rose and groped along 
the passage to find human companionship of 
whatever sort I might. 

As I turned a corner I saw a glimmer of 
light. There was a candle, and the men were 
sitting in a circle around it. Several of 
them nodded as I came up, and one, a man 
with a rough yellow beard, moved along and 

















motioned me to a place on the floor beside 
him. 

They at once began to question me as to 
what was going on outside and what I was 
in for, and in return, most of them gave me 
their own stories, long or short. 
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but I was aching and hungry and thankful | 
enough to stop when our rations for the day 
were brought round. 

These were thrown in a heap on the floor 
beside each man, a square of pork, a large 





There was one exception, This 





was the man with the yellow 
beard, whom they called Jake. 

‘‘Jake’s never told what he’s in 
for,’’ the man at the other side ob- 
served. ‘‘And he’s been here so 
long nobody else knows.’’ 

At this the man with the yellow 
beard rose. 

“Well, I’ll sarve my time out 
some day.’’ He lifted the candle, 
and I saw a quivering of the lines 
about his mouth. ‘‘No howling, 
now, gentlemen!’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
going to take the light and show 
the stranger round.’’ 

No one objected, which I consid- 
ered most polite of them, and my 
guide clanked ahead of me along 
the galleries, stopping now and 
then to throw a word over his 
shoulder. 

From him I learned that there 
were now twenty-seven of us in the 
mine, and that we were from forty 
to eighty feet below the surface, 
according to the slope of the moun- 
tain. 

Forty or eighty, when it was 
solid ledge I could not see that it 
made much difference and said 
So 








In one of the passages we came 
to a small opening in the rock, a black 
mouth covered with iron bars. 

“‘That’s a drain,’’ Jake said, ‘‘made to 
let off the water when they worked the 
mine. It’s dry now, though.”’ 

‘‘How long is it, and where does it lead 
to?’’ I inquired. 

Jake shook his head, with a smile. 

‘‘That’s been asked before. You can 
count it once for every man that’s been 
here. I reckon it goes out through the 
mountain somewhere. ”’ 

The next morning I was sent up the shaft 
with the rest and put to work in the nail 
shop, one of the buildings in the prison yard 
where a considerable business was carried 
on. 

My part was to tend the bellows at the 
forge. I began with a will, so glad was I to 
get above ground and see the blessed sun, 


























“We came to a small opening in the rock, a black mouth 
covered with iron bars.”’ 


piece of bread and a few potatoes. Both 
pork and potatoes were raw, and we cooked 
them, several messes together in small iron 
kettles hung over the fire in the forge. 

There was considerable spilling, both of 
water and ill temper, in the race for the 
best places, and those men who were chained 
to their blocks had to wait a good bit before 
they could find a friendly hand to carry their 
kettles to the fire for them. 

By night I was in sad plight as to muscles 
and bones, but I had fallen into a piece of 
luck. On a narrow ridge of board above the 
bellows I had founda key. It was in my 
pocket when we were packed down the shaft 
again for the night, and later I found that it 
would do what I hoped—unlock my chains. 

I had also brought down in my pocket 
some pieces of broken nailrods, and when 
everything was quiet in the caverns that 
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night I groped my way to the drain. That 
black mouth with the iron bars across had 
been in my mind al] day. 

Cautiously I began scraping with a nail- 
rod upon the mortar in which the bars were 
set. I worked thus for an hour or so; then, 
gathering up the 
fallen particles, 
found I had 
quite a goodly 
heap. 

That was 
enough. With 
time I could re- 
move those 
bars. 

And I did. 
Working the 
greater part of 
the. night, and 
sleeping for 
only a few hours 
just before 
morning, in a 
week I had suc- 
ceeded. 

Then came 
the night when 
I took them out 
—all of them at 
once, laying 
them carefully : 
ina pile on the ~ 
floor. I remem- 
ber giving a 


backward ylance > 





in the direction A ype 
of the shaft / —— rk. 


and smiling at = 

the same time “I found it would do what 
at the silliness 

of the act, for I could not see my hand 
before me. Happen I shivered a little also 
as I forced my body through the opening 
and replaced the bars. 

I was in the drain. There was more space 
than I had expected, and I found that I 
could creep very comfortably on my hands 
and knees. I could breathe freely also, and 
made good progress, my spirits rising with 
every yard. 

After a while, however, the passage nar- 
rowed, and then I was obliged to stretch 
myself out at full length. 

I had gone a few feet, perhaps, in this 
way, when my shoulder struck a piece of the 
ledge above. I paused for a moment; then 


clutching with my hands at any hold that I 
could feel ahead, dragged myself under. 





I hoped—unlock my chains.” 


This passed, there was more room again, 
though I was still obliged to lie flat on my 
stomach. 

For half an hour or more I worked myself 
along thus, bracing with my feet and catch- 
ing at any unevenness ahead. Then I came 
to another ob- 
struction. 

This time 
there was no 
passing. I felt 
\7 about with my 

hand, but could 
not find an 
opening large 
enough to put 
my arm through. 
Still, it did not 
seem a part of 
the ledge, and I 
concluded that 
I had reached 
the mouth of 
the drain only 
to find it walled 
up with stones. 

I pushed with 
what seemed all 
my strength, 
rested and 
pushed again, 
this repeatedly ; 
but there was 
no dislodging 
the barrier be- 
fore me. 

My head sank 
on my arm, and 
for some time I 
lay motionless. 
Then, after one 
more trial, bruised and disheartened, I be- 
gan my way back to the caverns. 

It was not easy, moving backward along 
the drain, but I could not turn. And it 
was worse when I came to the narrow 
place. 

Pushing with my hands against the walls, 
I gained a few inches with each effort, and 
was wondering how I should get by the piece 
of projecting ledge, when suddenly I heard 
a grating sound behind me followed by a 
heavy thud. 

My heart came up in my throat, for I 
knew what had happened. Dizzy and faint, 
I waited a moment, then felt about with my 
feet for the opening in the passage. 

There was none. It was not a piece of 
the solid ledge that I had forced myself by 
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in coming through the drain, but a loose 
rock, which I had now dislodged. 

Bracing with my hands and setting my 
feet against the stone, I pushed with fierce 
and desperate strength, but to no purpose. 
I could not stir it. 

The awful truth grew more and more ap- 
parent. I was walled up in the drain. 

It was of no use to cry out wheii no one 
would hear. Once more my head sank upon 
my arm. Terror and despair overcame me. 
My breath came in quick gasps. Oh, it was 
not human to die in this way, like a mole in 
its burrow! 

Once more I dragged myself forward into 
the broader part of the drain. On and on, 
till I had reached again the barrier that had 
driven me back before. 

I scarcely paused. My feet found some 
hold in the ledge behind, and I pushed with 
reckless fury against what was before. It 
must stir. . . . It did. 

There was a rattling of loose stones down 
the mountain, a rush of cool air against my 
face, and for an instant I saw the stars 
shining bright and still in the sky above. 

When at last I rose to my feet I knew 
that I had been unconscious for some time. 
This was bad, for I needed every hour before 
daylight to put myself as far as possible 
from the prison. 

Bruised and lame, I could scarcely walk 
at first, but it grew easier after a while. 

With the stars for a guide, I turned east 


toward the river. Reaching that, I knew I 
could not lose my way. 

All that next day I kept to the woods as 
much as possible, making a wide circuit 
whenever I heard a voice or saw a human 
being, and in the evening, early, I think, I 
stood before the door of a house in Wethers- 
field, with my hand on the knocker. 

There were some things to be set straight 
with Mr. Tutor Dwight if I would be at his 
lecture to-morrow morning, and I hoped I 
should find him at home. 

This is all I remember until I woke in Mr. 
Dwight’s bedroom, so lame and sore that I 
could scarcely turn over to see the sun. 

They told me I had slept for forty-eight 
hours. 

I finished my Commencement oration, and 
I wore the ruffled shirt and new hair ribbon, 
but I did not stand in the front gallery look- 
ing like Mr. Patrick Henry, nor did Mr. 
Tutor Dwight praise my Latin overmuch. 
As it fell out, we did not get back to New 
Haven for our degrees, after all, but had 
them in Mr. Dwight’s study. 

Mr. President Daggett did indeed ap- 
proach me after it was all over, and take 
my hand; but his next act was to smooth 
the hair off my forehead and call me one of 
his boys. 

And I—I am ashamed to say that a tear 
leaked out of the corner of my eye and went 
tumbling down my cheek to fall in a splash 
on my ruffled shirt front. 











A Banker in Ice Floes. 


ON THE 


GRAND ‘BANKS 


By P. T. McGRATH 


ISHING om the Grand Banks is twice as 
deadly as modern warfare. The annual 
fatality list runs into hundreds. No 

other industry by land or sea demands such 
courage and stern endurance, as the risk of 
death by cold, hunger or exhaustion is' the 
daily hazard of the work. Its incidents of 
perilous adventure are thrilling almost be- 
yond belief. Its records of daring and hero- 
ism challenge comparison with the noblest 
deeds of those who won the Victoria Cross 
or the medal of honor. As the fishermen 
say, ‘‘Nobody who drinks lobster blood (a 
milky, sapless fluid) ever ventures on a 
second trip to the Banks,’’ for a more nerve- 
racking, spirit-breaking business does not 
exist. Compared with it, active service on 
a warship is mere child’s play. The Bank- 
men’s great contempt for the navy is ex- 
pressed thus: ‘‘ ’Tis like joining the Church.’”’ 
The pursuit is really one of unceasing toil 
and danger, and how fully the fisherfolk 
realize its horrors is evidenced by the fact 


that a successful Bankman never sends his 
sons at it. 

The Great Banks are vast submarine pla- 
teaus, uplifting themselves from the Atlantic 
depths to within a few hundred feet of the 
ocean’s surface, half a day’s sail off the 
eastern coast of Newfoundland. They stretch 
from Labrador south to Massachusetts, cov- 
ering an area 1,200 miles long and 300 
wide. These are the favorite haunt of the 
cod, the haddock and the halibut, which 
swarm in teeming millions in the oozy depths 
and feed on the meaner forms of fish life 
generated there. For nearly three centuries 
the Newfoundland Bank fisheries have been 
famous throughout Western Europe. Bacon 
described them as richer than the gold 
mines of Peru. Raleigh and Gilbert hoped to 
recoup their broken fortunes from them. 
Burns told of the ‘‘Isle where sailors gang 
to fish for cod,’’ and Pitt declared that 
England would defend Newfoundland as a 
training ground for her navy, even if an 
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enemy were in possession of the Tower. The 
West Country men who defeated the Span- 
ish Armada learned the business of seaman- 
ship in these turbulent waters, and down to 
this very day France sends her argosies 
across the ocean annually, stimulating them 
by bounties, that the capable seamen gradua- 
ting from the Banks may be drafted into 
her navy. The Americans prosecute the fish- 
ery from New England, the Canadian mari- 
time provinces also engage in it, the New- 
foundlanders have it at their doors, and 
during the summer months fully 1,000 fish- 
ing vessels, with about 16,000 men, are 
scattered over this vast area, where the 
hardy argonauts secure the finny prey, which 
is to them the Golden Fleece. Even in win- 
ter scores of these crafts are to be found on 
the southern part of the Banks—-the more 
northerly section being unapproachable be- 
cause of ice—battling against the fierce 
tornadoes of frost and snow that at that 
season sweep the ocean. 

An animated marine picture is that pre- 
sented by a section of the Banks on one of 
the few fine days enjoyed there, when the 
sun shines clear and the waves are crested 
with golden light. The whole horizon is 
dotted with bankers’ sails, white, brown, 
red, black, and diverse other shades and 
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and hardy fishers in yellow oilskins and 
sou’wester hats, riding the surges in their 
frail little skiffs. 

Picturesque and romantic the life may 
seem to the comfort-loving voyager, cross- 
ing the ocean in the luxurious cabins of a 
crack liner, but the actualities are the 
sternest and most prosaic. Tragic and ter- 
rible are the surroundings of the men who 
crew the flimsy fabrics breasting the swells. 
It calls for no ordinary courage to dare the 
raging elements in a ninety-ton schooner, 
or to take the risk of drifting about for 
days and nights amid mighty waves, in a 
cockleshell of a dory, little longer or wider 
than a bathtub. The industry is one to 
bring out the finest qualities in a man’s 
make-up, for they carry their lives in their 
hands, and death in its most appalling forms 
is ever present to them. They put in their 
skiffs and work among their trawls, when 
large sailing ships are under reefed canvas 
and going ‘‘jibboom-under.’’ The Bankmen 
know no fear; familiarity with storm and 
stress has bred contempt in them—and 
many a one pays the penalty and finds his 
resting-place beneath the waves. But they 
always uphold the traditions of the race, 
these brave, unpretentious fishermen who do 
battle with the ice-flecked waters of the 





An Iceberg on the Grand Banks. 


quarterings; scores of jaunty schooners are 
breasting the billows; lumbering French 
‘square riggers’’ struggle with the swell; 
and hundreds of dancing dories toss high for 
an instant on the top of the tireless waves 
to disappear the next in the foaming emer-~ 
ald valleys. Every vessel has her signal set, 
and every boat carries its pair of bronzed 


North Atlantic in its worst and grimmest 
moods. 

Fogs beset the region, dories miss the 
mother ships,,ice floes sweep by and crush 
or swamp them, liners race along and steam 
over them, tempests buffet and crippie them, 
bergs obstruct the course, collide with and 
sink them. After a severe gale a procession 
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of storm-swept schooners makes its way 
into the Newfoundland harbors, every craft 
like a broken-winged bird, crippled in pinion 
and lagging in movement. But too many 
never return, and a hopeless raffle of splin- 
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as they have not the ‘‘give’’ of hemp, and 
their rigidity would tear out the vessel’s 
bows as she battles with the seas. The cable 
can also be cut in an extremity, when an 
oncoming liner has to be avoided, or a 














Uncle Bill, a Patriarchal Bankman. 


tered wood tossing on the face of the waters 
tells the mutely-eloquent story of their fate. 
In the fierce gale of 1886 over 500 men 
went down. The Americans have lost 160 
in a single night, fourteen vessels with all 
hands. 

When the Galveston hurricane swept up 
the Atlantic coast in September, 1900, it 
spent its last fury on the bankers, and 
297 Frenchmen, with twenty-two vessels, 
were called to their long account. The 
Newfoundlanders lost sixty-six, with four 
vessels in the same gale. The total loss, 
Americans and Canadians included, was over 
400. No wonder the comrades would say, 
with the bitterness of death in the saying: 
‘‘There is better pay and less risk in join- 
ing the navy.’’ 

The banker is a fleet sailing craft, schooner 
rigged, stanchly built, and well fitted—the 
product of half a century’s experience, able 
to outfoot a steamer in speed, or ride a gale 
which a liner would balk at. These schoon- 
ers range from eighty to one hundred and 
fifty tons, and carry fourteen to twenty-two 
men, all of whom, except the captain and 
the cook, man the dories; these two clean 
the catch as it is brought in. On reaching 
the fishing grounds, the vessel anchors 
usually in one hundred to two hundred 
fathoms of water. The anchor is fastened 
to a hempen cable, chains not being used, 


mountainous wave threatens destruction. 
For this purpose a sharp ax is kept at hand, 
but cutting a cable is a dangerous operation. 
The other year one Albert Purchase, in a 
Fortune banker, stood astride of one and 
severed it. The parting caused the anchor 
end to slip out the hawsepipe like a snake, 
and the windlass end to flash up like a whip. 
It struck the wretched man in the groin, 
tore him in two pieces, flew back and hit the 
deck, smashing a hole through the three- 
inch timber and starting a whole section of 
the planking. 

When the weather serves, the dories are 
launched, the actual fishing being done with 
these, and the ship serving merely as the 
depot for storing the catch. The dories are 
flat-bottomed boats, wide at the top and 
sloping inwards so that they will ‘‘nest’’ 
into one another in the waist of the schooner, 
a necessary economy in room. 

A grave danger is that dories may be up- 
set while fishing, which involves the almost 
inevitable !oss of their occupants. Callous 
captains, secure themselves from the neces- 
sity of going, frequently order their men 
out when the weather does not warrant it, 
and disasters are the result. One of these 
brutal skippers was once aptly answered by 
a Bankman of whose courage or capacity 
there was no question. 


“‘Out with you,’’ shouted the captain. 











- | 








‘‘Hurry up, there. 
day.”’ 

“‘Oh, no, skipper,’’ replied the doryman. 
**Tt’s too stormy to-day for a boat to fish.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, man,’’ rejoined the skipper. 
“If my old grandmother was here to-day 
she’d get her dory out.”’ 

‘‘Then, skipper,’’ said the man, ‘‘if her 
grandson will come out with me now I’ll 
haul my trawl.’’ 

It is needless to say no dories were 
launched from the schooner on that day. 

The dories radiate from the schooner like 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. ‘The fish- 
ing gear consists of trawls—ropes several 
hundred feet long, to which at intervals of 


It’s a fine fishing 
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bait ‘‘kids’’ or tubs, they start at daybreak, 
to lift these trawls and remove the over- 
night catch, rebaiting the hooks again. 
There are about 3,000 hooks to handle, and 
this often occupies until eventide, when the 
boats row back. After unloading, the deck 
is piled high with the glittering mass of 
fish. To eviscerate this and stow it in the 
hold keeps them until midnight, when they 
snatch an hour or two of sleep. Some can 
go without sleep for a week, others will rub 
wet tobacco in their eyes, so that the pain 
may keep them wakeful a few hours longer. 
Others again will work till they drop from 
sheer exhaustion, and sleep as they lie, until 
aroused by comrades. A Chinese torture is 








A Banker’s Crew. 


a yard, hooks are attached by smaller lines 
about two feet long. The trawl is sub- 
merged by anchors almost to the bottom, 
and there buoyed, the hooks having been 
previously baited with the smaller fishes 
which the greedy cod or voracious halibut, 
nuzzling for food in the sandy bottoms, will 
promptly bolt. The trawls are set in the 
afternoon and remain undisturbed all night. 

Once begun, the toil is incessant, and 
when the fishing is good, the men rarely 
ever sleep. Awakened at 2 a. m. to fill their 





to keep men without sleep, and ‘‘banking’’ 
does this to an extent to satisfy even the 
most exacting Celestial. The men sleep in 
their underclothing ; when above decks, they 
can never leave off their oilskins for on the 
Banks it is rarely fine; mist and murk pre- 
vail, and the rigging and sails drip water 
always. 

The process of preserving the catch 
varies with the season. In winter cod and 
halibut are large fish, running from one hun- 
dred to three hundred, and sometimes five 
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hundred pounds. The entrails are removed, 
and replaced with powdered ice, the fish 
being then stored in ice-packed ‘‘pounds”’ ; 
in summer, halibut are gutted and salted or 
iced. Cod are packed in ice in winter; 
gutted and salted in summer. Halibut are 
very difficult to catch, owing to their size 
and strength. When fishing in the deepest 
water the process is easiest, as the fish are 
‘‘drowned’’ from their struggles ere reach- 
ing the surface. In shoal water where they 
are gamy they often upset a dory and the 
occupants meet a watery grave. If fishing 
is good a dory is soon filled. Overloading 
the boats is a frequent cause of disaster. 
Men pile them to the gunwale, and they 
ship a sea and swamp. The occupants, if 
they can so contrive, turn the skiff bottom 
up and clamber to it, where they remain 
until rescued or washed off by the seas to 
perish miserably. Henry Forrestal was last 
year in this plight with a comrade. The 
latter was weakening and cried, ‘‘Don’t let 
my body be lost.’’ When he died and 
dropped off, Forrestal followed, caught the 
sinking body and tied it to the sternfast. 
Then, much exhausted, he carefully worked 
his way back on the precarious raft, where 
he spent the night. When rescued next 
morning he pointed to the body, ejaculated, 
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100,000 pounds is a good fare. To take and 
salt 100,000 to 300,000 pounds of cod ina 
two months’ trip is equally good work. 
Sometimes ill luck prolongs the venture 
indefinitely. The banker Whitten was out one 
year from February 3d till October 21st. 
This was an exception, but a four months’ 
trip is not rare. The men share half the 
proceeds, sometimes making $1,200 apiece 
in a season. The personal interest they thus 
have in the vessel’s success is a great incen- 
tive, and they will stand by her under ail 
circumstances, almost until it is too late to 
escape from the yawning vortex she makes 
as she goes to bottom, carrying with: her 
the proceeds of a season’s toil. They live 
well, as they need to, seeing the work they 
do and the hardships they face. The owners 
never stint their fare, knowing it poor pol- 
icy; and the men would not stand it if it 
were tried. Intoxicants are tabooed, and 
the labor and endurance which can be gener- 
ated on tea and coffee is a text for temper- 
ance orators. The French carry liquors with 
them, and sometimes when fishing is poor, 
boats from other vessels will board a French 
ship for a ‘‘spree.’’ The men will fail to 
return, and an upset dory will be the only 
clew to their fate. 

The Bankers have hairbreadth escapes. 

















Landing a Banker’s Catch. 


**T didn’t lose him,’’ and dropped in a faint 
on the vessel’s deck. 

Trawling is continued until the ship is 
well fished. A halibut catch on the Grand 
Banks lasts about a month, and 50,000 to 


Space only admits of my citing a few cases 
out of hundreds. Two vessels I know of 
turned turtle while anchored on the Banks, 
and yet survived. They were thrown on 
their beam ends, the masts broke off short, 
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the rigging and spars swept out astern, the 
hulls swung under water, and upright on the 
other side, with not a man missing. The 
decks were swept clear of everything, the 
dories were beaten flat, and the cabins and 
forecastles were flooded. The stove lids fell 
on the ceilings and dented the woodwork, 
and in one case the pot of butter from the 








and dismasted, a few wretched survivors on 
the deck. A hurricane was blowing, but the 
ship under control made towards the dere- 
lict. A dory was launched, two men volun- 
teering to attempt a rescue. Scarcely had 
she left the side when she was engulfed, 
with her rowers. Two others, undismayed 
by this tragedy, launched another dory, only 





A Banker Being Towed Into Port by Her Dories. 


sabin table was found adhering to the roof 
as the ship had gone topsy-turvy. Both 
vessels made port without disaster; but how 
many are less fortunate can only be con- 
jectured. Another vessel was struck by a 
gale, her cable parted, she backed into an 
oncoming wave, and it pooped her, sweeping 
two men overboard, breaking a third’s leg 
and a fourth’s ribs, smashing off the fore 
and main gaffs and booms, reducing all her 
dories to matchwood and starting her frame- 
work so badly that the crew barely kept her 
afloat by incessant pumping until she got 
into harbor. Scores of bankers founder 
under conditions like this. Many a one 
reaches port just as much battered, and not 
a fisherman of two years’ experience but has 
been in some similar desperate plight. 

Their heroism is no less remarkable. It 
is the characteristic of the individual and of 
the aggregation. These men will face any 
danger and sacrifice their ships and their 
own lives to save acomrade. Three years 
ago a banker sighted another, water-logged 


to meet a like fate. A third pair, whose 
courage overbore the horror witnessed by 
both ships’ personnel, bravely faced the ele- 
ments in a fresh endeavor. They were for- 
tunate enough to escape the voracious maw 
of the angry ocean, but only to see the 
derelict swallowed up as they neared ‘her, 
with the helpless wretches on board. As the 
two drifted sadly towards their own ship, 
which tacked to meet them, the same fate 
almost befell them. Comrades on the alert 
hove them lines as they came, which they 
rapidly fastened round their bodies. As the 
‘*scend’’ of the waves threw and splintered 
their boat against the side, strong arms 
plucked them, bruised and bleeding, from 
the very jaws of death itself. The skipper 
modestly observed when they reached land, 
that he guessed ‘‘all hands would have gone 
but the cook and rheumatic Jake. He was 
going himself in the next dory.’’ 

The worst experience, however, for sheer, 
unqualified horror, which dogs the way of 
the Bankmen is that involved in their drift- 
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ing off amid the fogs in their dories. This 
driftaway peril is distinct altogether from 
the ordinary dangers which beset those who 
go down to the sea in ships, and its fre- 
quency is the best proof of how desperate a 
vocation is the bank fishing. As the men 
are working at their trawls a fog will spring 
up suddenly, a cold, sullen vapor will ob- 
scure the horizon, blotting out sea and ships, 
and leaving the Bankmen in their frail dories 
enveloped in a murky veil which renders 
them helpless. The fog sets at naught their 
sense of sight and sound, for in this pall of 
gloom, both hearing and. vision become 
deceptive. The men await its vanishing, 
but many have drifted beyond their vessel’s 
sight before that. Sometimes they get on 
board another craft. At other times they 
row to land, even when 150 miles away, 
eating raw fish if they have it aboard, but 
suffering torment from thirst. Frequently 
they float about for days, with their misery 
intensified as their strength ebbs away, but 
more often they perish from exposure or 
from the overturning of their boats, which 
they become too helpless to manage. 
Volumes could be written of the terrible 
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food or a sup of water. When picked up by 
a Quebec bark, they were at death’s door, 
and to save them, the feet of both had to be 
amputated, having become frostburnt. Both 
have since been helpless cripples, ambling 
about on artificial limbs. McCarthy and 
Doran were two others; they were adrift 
nine days, and were almost as bad a case 
when rescued. It being later in the year, 
they escaped frostburn, but the effect of the 
long exposure and absence of food was to 
leave them practically paralyzed ever since. 
It was their first trip to the Banks, and they 
will never be able to make another. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, for there 
is not a season without its quota of inci- 
dents like these. 

The Banks are constantly crossed by ocean 
steamers, which are also a deadly menace 
to the fleet. In fine weather there is no 
danger because steamers and bankers can 
keep a sharp lookout. The bankers riding 
at their cables cannot move; the steamer 
must alter her course. It is in the fog that 
all the mishaps occur. Every banker keeps 
two men on the lookout, bright lights burn- 
ing, bells ringing and fog horn sounding. 

The former precautions 








Catch of Cod on a Banker’s Deck. 


sufferings of these driftaways and recount- 
ing their experiences. The boats rarely 
carry food or water, and shelter there is 
none. In these wretched fabrics, tossing 
about with the spray drenching them and 
but a thin plank of six inches freeboard keep- 
ing out the ocean, men endure unequalled 
misery. The Flemings, two brothers, were 
adrift thirteen days, without a morsel of 


are always observed, but 
the men are usually so 
tired that they will not 
allow the horns to be 
blown, preferring the 
risk of collision to the 
loss of sleep. The liner 
tears across the Banks at 
her best speed, fog or no 
fog, for in these days of 
keen competition there is 
no slowing down. Through 
the curtain of night the 
steamer is usually on the 
little hooker before there 
is time to give an alarm, 
and she is reduced to a 
battered hulk in the 
twinkling of an eye. The 
force with which a huge 
mass of thousands of 
P tons, speeding along at 
ten to fifteen knots an hour, strikes a 
schooner, is sufficient to send her to bot- 
tom without a noticeable jar to the former, 
and though the lookouts see when too late 
what has happened, the passengers never 
know that their ship has hurried a whole 
crew to an ocean grave. Not every banker 
struck is sunk, but rarely does a collision 
occur without one or more fatalities. 
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When a banker collides with an iceberg, 
the result is equally appalling. Perhaps the 
most tragic instance was that of the French 
brig Vaillant in 1897, which rammed a berg 
and sank in a few minutes. A boat was 
launched, some half-clad wretches crowded 
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Blackburn rowed for five days and nights 
with the body in the boat, till he reached 
the coast, his hands being frozen on the 
oars, so that all his fingers had to be ampu- 
tated, and yet he has crossed the Atlantic 
three times in a dory since, alone! 


Nicker- 








Where the Bankmen Learn Their Trade. 


into it, and for a week they drifted about. 
As the horrors of hunger and thirst grew 
upon the survivors—for some perished— 
they were driven to prolong their own lives 
by the terrible alternative of cannibalism. 
They were ultimately rescued and brought 
into St. Pierre, where, all being frostburned, 
they had to have their fingers and toes am- 
putated. 

The most arduous phase of this industry 
is the winter fishing. All the year round the 
Gloucester boats ply their perilous calling. 
Even in midwinter they are to be found 
fishing for cod and haddock on Gorges and 
for halibut on Burgeo, and the south slopes 
of Grand Banks. As the reader sits by 
his comfortable fireside, let him picture 
to himself the hardships endured by the 
Bankmen doomed to brave the storm and 
frost in an open dory, without fire, food or 
shelter. Howard Blackburn and a dorymate 
missed their vessel in a snowstorm on Burgeo 
Bank some years ago and rowed towards 
land. The comrade died from exposure, and 


son’s banker was once running to land ‘‘ wing 
and wing.’’ He was standing in the cabin 
hatch, when he saw the wheelman about to 
jibe her. He sprang to stop him, but was 
struck by the boom and thrown fifty yards 
into the sea. It was near midnight, and the 
crew were in their bunks. They jumped out, 
and in their underclothing, launched a dory, 
rowed after him, while the vessel was hove 
round, and found his senseless body floating 
on the water with a great gash in his head. 
He had to be brought into Placentia, and his 
scalp stitched to his skull. 

Even more dangerous, however, than the 
fishery itself at this season is the dreadful 
weather met in making the way home. Dur- 
ing the winter months the North Atlantic is 
swept by the fiercest storms of the year, 
accentuated by the intense cold which causes 
every spray to freeze on the ship’s deck and 
rigging. Through such weather the fishing 
vessel thrashes her way, every rope like a 
cable and every sail solid as armorplate. 
The seas which break over the bows, soon 
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make her forepart a mass of ice which 
weighs her down until it becomes a positive 
menace to her floating. She has to get rid 
of this ice or go to bottom. Every vessel 
carries a supply of large, hardwood mallets, 
with handles ten feet long. These the crew 
wield night and day as occasion requires it, 


spray along 
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from Greenland, where he had been trawl- 
ing, the personnel of the ill-fated Miranda 
expedition, ninety-three in all—university 
professors and students, clubmen and tour- 
ists, seamen and stokers, who slept for four- 
teen days on a sail spread over the salt in 
the ship’s hold. Other vessels went to Ice- 





with the 


with the fierce gales sweeping the flying land, the Azores and to Europe. ‘‘We had 
it so hot one 
TE, J year,’’ said 


force and 
keenness of 
a cutting 
blade. If an 
accident 
happen, 
there is no 
salvation for 
the men. 
The loss of 
a spar or 
damage to 
the rudder 
spells cer- 
tain death. 
She broaches 
to, her decks 
are swept by 
the huge seas, mountains of water fall on 
her with crushing force, and, strongly as 
she is built she founders. No boat can be 
launched, for none could live a moment in 
these waves, and rarely does a steamer 
pass in this track in midwinter. Every year 
sees the loss of several vessels from this 
cause. Some are added to the long list of 
mysteries of the sea, having been swallowed 
up in the vast Atlantic. Others drive ashore 
as helpless wrecks on the nearest coast. 
Others float about until their crews are 
taken off, and others yet reach their jour- 
ney’s end broken-winged and with spars, 
sails and bulwarks carried away. That the 
ship-owners can procure men to crew their 
vessels for such perilous voyages is one of 
the surprising features of the industry. 

The American fishermen deserve a special 
word of praise. They are by far the most 
adventurous, sailing to the remotest regions 
in quest of new fishing grounds. Jacobs, of 
Gloucester (a Newfoundlander born), rounded 
Cape Horn and went up to Seattle, the Pa- 
cific fishing center. Chase, of Provincetown, 
sailed to South Africa, and Cape Colony had 
to pass a law prohibiting seines, to get rid 
of him. Dixon, of Boston, brought home 
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cae a pioneer 
saptain, 
“that the 
heat melted 
the tar out 
of our seams 
and the next 
year it was 
so cold as 
to blister 
our hands 
and ears.”’ 
It was the 
same worthy 
who on being 
asked how he 
could get 
men to un- 
dertake such perilous ventures, replied, ‘‘If 
you cleared out for hell and gave a month’s 
assurance, you’d have a dozen crews look- 
ing for the job.”’ 

The Banks have been aptly termed ‘‘the 
graveyard of the deep.’’ The average loss 
in the Gloucester fleet for twenty-four years 
has been ninety-eight men annually, and the 
Newfoundland Legislature has had to estab- 
lish a ‘‘ Bank Fishermen’s Insurance Schieme”’ 
for the benefit of the trawlers’ widows and 
orphans, and to require that every dory be 
provided with sealed cans of water and 
food, so that the horrors incident to drift- 
aways may be minimized. The region is an 
ocean Monte Carlo, the industry a great 
gamble—but the Bank is one that never 
breaks. Large prizes are sometimes won 
there, to the accompaniment of the most 
exhausting toil, but death is the blank that 
many draw, and even those who win, achieve 
success at a heavy cost, for the constant 
strenuous effort undermines their constitu- 
tions and makes them physical wrecks ere 
they have passed their maturity. But in 
their heyday they are fine, daring, warm- 
hearted men who ennoble their occupation 
by the sterling qualities they display in it. 

















LIFE AND SORROW 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 
i. 


I said to Sorrow, ‘‘Thou and I shall part; 
Hereafter I must seek the open way, 

Before the wine of life leaves dry my heart, 
That I some destined eve to Death may say, 

‘The cup is drained, so welcome now thou art; 
Deep did I drink, and I have had my day!’ ”’ 


Il. 


Alone in her dark chamber Sorrow wept, 

And I went forth by field and fragrant lane, 
And reached a wondrous garden Pleasure kept 
In that fair land where never fell the rain; 

And gayly down to me this woman stept 
Between her roses, and I laughed again. 


Ill. 


I was most happy in that land of flowers; 
Only at times the old life I had known, 
As in the night the sound of passing showers— 
Some far and deep autumnal undertone 

Awoke and flashed across the languid hours, 
Where I still watched, unhappily alone. 


IV. 
Entombed amid a thousand roses there 
I stood walled round by towers I could not see. 
But still the keeper of that garden fair 
Laughed at my fears, and still withheld the key. 
Then wept I for some little cross to bear, 
And Sorrow came by night and set me free! 


COLONEL MOLKVAR, HERO 
By PAUL WARD BECK, Lieut, U.S. A. 


I. 
( Pe sep MOLKVAR, of the staff, was 


sitting on an expensive, russet-leather, 
base-rocker at one of the fashionable 
clubs. The colonel had chosen this abode 
in preference to the conjugal felicity of 


his hand was a novelette by one of the 
popular writers. 

Although rather early in the day, one or 
two habitués of the place were beginning to 
drop in. With an old crony of the colonel’s 





home, and had conveniently separated from 
his wife, whom he allowed a monthly pit- 
tance of forty dollars. She was in a distant 
city. 

In the colonel’s mouth was a Havana 
cigar, sent by the colonel’s son from San- 
tiago, where the latter had been winning 
his way, through a baptism of fire, to the 
commission he coveted. At the colonel’s 
elbow stood a tempting mint julep, and in 


came a young Easterner, Mr. Wylie. 

The introduction had occurred and the 
colonel had laid aside his novelette. Mr. 
Wylie, being intensely patriotic, asked a 
few questions, and the colonel was in his 
element. 

‘‘About my little story, Mr. Wylie?’’ he 
purred. ‘‘Really, now, it is a small matter, 
hardly worth mentioning. Hot sun, alkali, 
Indians; a little brush and a stray bullet in 
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the shoulder; a few good red men, and you 
have it all. Really nothing at all compared 
with some others, I assure you. Everyday 
incidents on the frontier. My promotion 
from a lieutenant in the line to a majority 
and subsequent colonelcy in the adjutant 
general’s department was a surprise, and 
I hardly merited the great jump. The 
little episode occurred in the early eighties, 
in Arizona, and my health has been rather 
the worse for wear ever since. That is why 
Iam here now, instead of in Cuba, fighting 
for my country.”’ 

“‘Can’t you tell us the particulars, colo- 
nel?’’ asked Wylie. 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow, it is such a little 
matter that I would feel small indeed were 
I to bore you with it.”’ 

‘‘What a modest man Molkvar is,’’ Wylie 
said to the gentleman who had introduced 
him, as they were leaving the club. 

‘*He is that,’’ was the reply. 


II. 


There may be hotter places than Hades; 
certainly there is none hotter than San 
Simoan flat, on the border line separating 
New Mexico from Arizona. In the year of 
our Lord 1881 a small cavalcade of white 
horsemen rode out of the sheltering arms of 
Dos Cabesos straight into its burning pit. 
Nothing in their appearance would indicate 
that they were troopers of Uncle Sam save 
the short-barreled Springfield carbine which 
peeped out of the sole-leather boot beneath 
each man’s leg. Cowboys would have car- 
ried Winchesters. 

Silence reigned in the ranks and on the 
face of Nature. All laughter and banter 
died on their soldier lips as the dim trail 
they had been following for days suddenly 
grew more distinct and was seen to cross 
the dread tract. Old troopers had been there 
before and knew what to expect, while 
young troopers had heard enough to make 
them fear San Simoan flat. 

And these grim, ragged, hungry soldiers 
were on a desperate errand. Victorio, head 
chief of the Chiricuahua Apaches, was be- 
sieged in the San Francisco mountains in 
Mexico by native troops, and unless succor 
in the shape of men and ammunition soon 
reached him he must succumb. This fact 
was well known, and when a small band of 
fifteen Apaches left the fort which is named 
for them, their destination was immediately 
guessed, and that was the party the devoted 
band just mentioned was pursuing. The 
young lieutenant was new at such work. He 
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had but just joined from the Point, and did 
not understand Apaches and their ways. 
His orders were strict and left no room for 
doubt: 

“You will follow the party even into 
Mexico and ‘prevent them from joining Vic- 
torio at all hazards.”’ 

There could be no misunderstanding those 
orders. 


Jaded and worn, the weary horses stum- 
bled along. Occasionally a trooper would 
dismount and walk a mile or two to give his 
tired animal a brief rest. On all sides alkali, 
white, dazzling, shone with that eye-burning 
fierceness that rivals the white snowbanks 
of the polar seas. Canteens were soon as 
dry and parched as the soldier throats. 
Faces bronzed by the midsummer suns were 
whitened to deathlike ghastliness by the 
finely-powdered alkali dust. Everywhere the 
eye could reach there was the same change- 
less, unvarying whiteness, and the pitiless 
sun beat down upon defenseless heads. On 
and on they pushed; the two White Moun- 
tain Apache scouts with eyes ever glued to 
the trail, always in advance. 

Far in the distance loomed the black 
Grahams, and nearer the twin peaks they 
had just left, but blindness was upon them, 
and they could not see beyond the glaring 
vista of white that surrounded them like a 
pall. 

Suddenly the scouts stopped. With a 
quick motion, they signaled the lieutenant 
to come forward. There beside the trail lay 
a dead pony, with throat cut and slender 
legs yet twitching in the last throes. 

Sergeant Casey rode up, touched his cap 
and said: ‘‘I think they’ll try an’ ambush 
us before night falls, sir. They can’t be far 
off or they’d have shot the pony, an’ they’re 
hard pushed or he wouldn’t have played 
out.”’ 

And so precautions were doubled, and the 
little band moved forward again. Sergeant 
Casey was a far-seeing man. 

The sun had reached the zenith, had passed 
it, and was now in decline. On all sides 
the alkali plain still stretched its white 
arms, and everything looked as innocent 
and devoid of life as it had looked all day. 
Suddenly a volley was fired, and the well- 
known Apache yell sounded on all sides. 
The innocent-looking flat was a traitor. 

As if by magic, the column of troopers 
threw off their lethargy and went into the 
fight. They may curse at the heat and speak 
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vague threats against the powers that be in 
Washington for allowing the Indians to live, 
but when the time for fighting comes they 
are never found wanting. 

This particular detachment needed no 
orders save the spitting Apache rifles, and it 
was well that they didn’t, for the lieutenant 
was paralyzed with fear. Sergeant Casey 
alone noted the deadly pallor of his cheek, 
and it was Sergeant Casey who led the men 
in a quick, hard charge, and it was Sergeant 
Casey who encouraged them to burrow in 
the hard earth when that charge was re- 
pulsed. All night long, under a bright, 
shining moon, the men lay facing the In- 
dians, and the occasional bark of an Apache 
long-tom or a trooper’s carbine kept both 
sides on the qui vive. Apaches never do 
heavy fighting after nightfall, for they, like 
the Mohammedans, believe that as a man 
leaves this world so will he live in the next, 
and they do not relish the idea of eternal 
night. 

Day dawned, and the rival lines were 
within a hundred yards of each other. The 
sun came up and began to beat upon friend 
and foe alike. The Apaches made little 
shades of their Navajo blankets, and were 
partially sheltered; the soldiers took what 
came. With dawn, active hostilities were 
renewed. Shots no longer came in driblets, 
but popped regularly. Two soldiers were 
down forever, and four others wounded. 
These poor fellows cried ceaselessly for 
water, and there was none for twenty miles. 

Sergeant Casey was the soul of the party. 
Through all that long night he had not 
closed his eyes, and his cheery voice was the 
first, when day broke, to bid the men keep 
heart. When the wounded began to cry for 
water he began to think. ‘‘They have plenty 
of water in their jugs, and while our poor 
boys are dyin’ of the thirst they propose to 
lay there an’ see that they do it. I’ll be 
d—— if they do!’ But he was in a hard 
way to save himself from damnation; their 
horses were already killed. 

And where has the lieutenant been all of 
this time? Fortunately, that deadly pallor 
had been quickly made legitimate. He had 
been the first to fall, struck in the shoulder 
by an Apache bullet. It was an Apache 
scratch, and Casey would not have noticed 
it; but he was glad that the lieutenant had 
an excuse before the men. Casey was a 
great stickler for discipline. 

The sun crept higher and higher, and the 
sergeant knew that the wounded men must 
die if he could not do something quickly. 
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He concluded to submit his decision to the 
men. * By this time the lieutenant was un- 
conscious. Mind has great influence over 
matter. The plan which Casey proposed was 
a desperate one, but there was no other 
feasible. 

Off to one side of the Apache main line a 
couple of men kept up a continual rain of 
shots at the troopers. These two must have 
been picked shots, for they had done the 
greatest damage; but they were only two, 
and lay at least two hundred yards from 
their comrades. Casey said he was going to 
have their water jugs. ' 

Just on the spot of this fight the dead 
level of the desert was diversified by a few 
swales where the ground had sunk. Casey 
noted that one was about forty yards from 
his improvised breastwork in the direction 
of the two Indians. Speaking the word to 
Darby, who had volunteered to accompany 
him on his mission, he raised his campaign 
hat on the muzzle of his carbine. The old 
trick worked, and he and Darby ran for the 
swale. Four bullets had clipped the hat in 
the few seconds it had been exposed. Neither 
Casey nor his man was struck. 

From the swale which they had reached 
they found a deep-cut ditch leading toward 
the two Indians they were after. This was 
better luck than they had expected, for the 
ditch was invisible from any part of the sur- 
rounding country, and they had not sus- 
pected its presence. Dropping on hands and 
knees, they crept along it until they had 
passed the Indians. A glance toward them, 
now not twenty yards away, showed that 
they, too, were ignorant of the ditch. Each 
chose his man. 

“‘Steady, man, wait for the order,’’ whis- 
pered the sergeant. ‘‘Ready, aim, fire.’’ 

The two Apaches lurched forward. A 
dash, a few seconds spent in picking up the 
two water jugs, another dash back, and 
Casey was safe in the shelter of the ditch; 
but Darby was not with him. With an im- 
precation, Casey leaped back again. Under 
the galling fire from every Indian gun he 
bore his wounded comrade back. After a 
minute’s rest he rigged a sling for the 


precious water jugs and half dragged, half 


carried Darby to the command. The poor 
fellow had been shot through the side. 

All that day the troopers jay under the 
glaring sun, occasionally firing a shot, and 
then again, for hours, lying without motion. 
With characteristic intrepidity, Casey had 
succeeded in getting to one of the dead 
horses and dragging blankets and shelter 
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tent from the tightly-rolled pack on the 
cantle of the saddle. With these he rigged 
a rude shelter for the wounded lieutenant 
and men. ‘Two bullets passed through his 
clothing while he was engaged in the task. 
The lieutenant was still unconscious. ‘ 

That night the moon was obscured by 
thick, scurrying clouds, and Casey deter- 
mined upon another bold move. Carrying 
the wounded men in improvised slings, made 
from shelter tents and blankets, he pushed 
out from the little camp in an attempt to 
get around the Indian’s flank. The water 
obtained from the two dead Indians was ex- 
hausted and the wounded were beginning to 
cry for more. Three rudely-scraped graves 
were dug in the white dirt, and for an in- 
stant the little knot of men ranged around 
the small hillock in silence while Casey mut- 
tered a few prayers which he had learned at 
his mother’s knee in old Ireland, that now 
seemed so far away. Darby was the third 
sleeper. 

Then they moved off into the night. Casey 
had been on this flat before and knew that 
the clouds would not be with them long. 
That it would rain he didn’t believe for an 
instant. Faintly to their ears came the mut- 
tered complaints of thunder, and as the 
sound was borne across the silent tract the 
realization of a new danger flashed across 
the sergeant’s mind. Lightning would re- 
veal them as surely as daylight. 

From the Indian’s camp came the low, 
monotonous sound of the war song: ‘‘Se- 
ah-nah, se-ah-sah, se-ah-ne-aye, se-e-ee-ah, 
se-ah-ne-aye, se-e-ee-ah,’’ droned by a war- 
rior sentinel. 

Suddenly it stopped. At the same instant 
a terrible clap of thunder burst overhead 
and a long, vivid flash of lightning portrayed 
the scene as clear as day. Here the little 
knot of silent soldiers; there the Indian 
camp, now scarce fifty yards off. The ser- 
geant had not reckoned on betrayal by the 
elements, and had passed so near in order to 
spare his men all possible exertion. The In- 
dian guard saw the soldiers, and his long- 
tom barked the news. 

In an instant the camp was alive; but 
darkness had again settled down and confu- 
sion reigned there. The sentinel could not 
make his comrades understand. Casey’s 
quick mind took in the meaning of the hub- 
bub like a flash. 
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“Smith, you and McCarty stay with the 
lieutenant and wounded men. The rest of 
you follow me.”’ 

What happened then is border history. It 
has even penetrated the prosaic East. How 
the little band waded in Apache gore that 
night has been sung throughout the whole 
land until its repetition is needless. Suffice 
it to say that, what with bowie-knives and 
gun-butts, not an Indian lived to tell how it 
happened. 

When day dawned dark bodies dotted that 
portion of the plain where but the day be- 
fore the Indian camp had been. Bright-red 
splotches broke the eternal whiteness, and 
a great clamor of buzzards rose on the air. 
Theirs was a grewsome feast. Far in the 
distance the little band of troopers, travel 
and blood-stained, but happy in the knowl- 
edge of a deed accomplished, trudged across 
the alkali. The ammunition which the In- 
dians had had was duly cached near the 
scene of the fight. Victorio would wait in 
vain for his succor. 

There is not much more to tell. The 
party reached Fort Huachuca, and the lieu- 
tenant was nursed back to health and 
strength. The day after reaching the fort 
Casey and the sound men returned to Fort 
Apache. Two days after reaching the latter 
place the old sergeant went on as sergeant 
of the guard. In due time the lieutenant’s 
report was made, and he spoke ‘‘real well’’ 
of the assistance rendered him by Sergeant 
Casey, and recommended him for mention in 
orders. Everyone thought that report the 
embodiment of modesty; everyone except- 
ing Casey, and he was too much of a soldier 
to think at all. 

A year later the lieutenant was made 
major and assistant adjutant-general. Sub- 
sequently he became a colonel in that de- 
partment: All on account of his good fight 
on San Simoan flat. 


When the reports from Santiago were re- 
ceived at the office of Colonel Molkvar he 
noted among others the name of Private 
Michael Casey, killed. He turned to Wylie, 
who was talking with him. 

“‘T see here of the death of a man I used 
to know. Poor devil, he drank like a fish. I 
see he died a private. He was a sergeant 
when I knew him.”’ 














TOPICS OF THE THEATRE 


HE first half of the theatre season of 
1901-1902 is now behind us. It is 
notable principally for the several ex- 

ceptionally good productions that reached 
New York in holiday time, and for the un- 
counted road companies that went to pieces 
all during the fall and early winter. It has 
been a matter of surprise that so many road 
companies should fail in a year of high-tide 
prosperity. Some responsibility for the mis- 
fortune is attributed to the increasing preva- 
lence of the stock company. The widespread 
tentacles of electric railways are a con- 
tributory cause. They connect the former 
one-night stand with the city that boasts a 
stock company. Better plays with better 
actors are the rule in stock companies, and 
consequently they get the audiences. The 
turn is unfortunate for the cheaper road 
attractions, but of rare promise for the 
ultimate benefit of the American theatre. 
Already some of the more influential stock 
companies are venturing untried plays. In 
time all the old successes will be worn 
threadbare, and the production of new na- 
tive comedy, farce and drama will become 
general. 

Not for an instant is it presumed that 
when the stock companies run dry for plays 
the American dramatist will drop equipped 
with a neatly-typed play out of the scene 
heaven into the managers’ arms. Not at 
all. But necessity will mother- the mana- 
gers’ invention. They will go in search of 
the man with a play idea, find him out and 
cultivate that idea and plan into the finished 
product. They will not sit as they sit now, 
according to their own confession, and read 
whatever plays are submitted, discovering 
one available among ten thousand. Mana- 
gers, not only those of stock companies, in 
happy times to be, may establish in their 
theatres that unknown adjunct of the stage, 
- an editorial reader. Of course, they all 
have readers now, whose function is to call 
attention to a good play that drifts in with 
the flotsam of hopeless manuscripts. The 
province of the editorial reader will be to 
discover the makings of a play or the mak- 
ings of a dramatist and to supply the means 
to bring on parturition. The main reason 
why the American novelist and story writer 
has come into his own is because the Ameri- 
can publisher has developed him. The pro- 


cess has cost the publisher time and perhaps 
some money, but in the end the publisher 
reaps his reward. (Likewise the novelist.) 

One cannot hope that managers of the 
more important theatres in New York or 
any large city will be the first to inaugurate 
similar experimentation in the drama. Their 
audiences demand too much expense'‘in a 
single production in the items of cast, cos- 
tumes and scenery. Only long runs pay 
them. The stock companies, however, are 
capable of the new development because 
the quick shift of plays is their natural 
state. They can improvise scenery, and 
their actors are practiced in learning parts 
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at short notice. The output of successful 
London plays, on which the American stage 
is almost wholly supported has been so un- 
certain during the past two seasons that the 
need for two or three men like Clyde Fitch 
—and yet unlike him—has become a crying 
one. We need playwrights as urgently as 
the author of ‘‘Don Juan’’ needed a hero. 
As did he, so shall we have to do—make 
them. Or, what may appeal to some as more 
practical, we might establish a drama fac- 
tory and make Mr. Fitch chief artificer. 
One commendation that must not be 
grudged the revival of the swashbuckler 
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and romantic drama is that it has provided 
new opportunities for such real romantic 
actors as Otis Skinner and Kyrle Bellew. In 
‘*A Gentleman of France,’’ Harriet Ford’s 
play from Stanley Weyman’s novel, Kyrle 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as MAGDA. 


On her first starring tour in America. 


Bellew hides his silvered hair under a youth- 
ful wig and reveals himself a past master in 
a type of the parry-and-thrust character in 
which most of the new-born stars appear as 
amateurs. The play is not nearly so satisfy- 
ing as the romance. No books in drama 
form are. They are always either better or 
worse; most frequently worse. But ‘‘A 
Gentleman of France’’ prospers, neverthe- 
less, for the value that it possesses, and 
mainly for the splendid acting of Mr. Bel- 
lew. Many of the younger generation are 
now seeing Kyrle Bellew for the first time. 
Matinée girls are sighing over him as their 
mothers sighed in seasons agone. As an 
actor he is a wonder of the years. If Mr. 
Bellew were to write his autobiography, 
and if he were endowed with that rarest of 
talents, the autobiographic, he would pro- 
duce a book as full of color as Joseph’s 
coat. He has starred in so many different 
climes, stalked and bowed before such varied 
audiences. He has been remote from the 
land of his first triumphs for so long as to 
be generally slipped from memory, and in 
1901 he broke away from his new avocation 
of mine prospecting in Australia to return 
to Broadway in the revived spirit of a play- 
mode that long ago he saw laid away. 

Otis Skinner has found room for the prac- 
tice of his finished art far from New York 
in recent years, principally, it may be said, 
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The Fifth Act of “La Du Barry,” by David Belasco, in Which Mrs. Leslie Carter is Starring. 
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because New York has been under the 
domination of the evening-dress actor. He 
re-enters in triumph as Lanciotto in Boker’s 
old play, ‘‘Francesca da Rimini.’’ In the 
Liebler special production of Browning’s 
“In a Balcony,’’ two years ago, Mr. Skinner 

: recalled to 
New Yorkers 
his rich en- 
dowment for 
poetic réles. 
As a star 
last year in 
Stevenson’s 
“ Priaace 
Otto,’’ the 
impression 
Mr. Skinner 
made was 
fleeting on 
account of 
the lack of 
play value in 
Stevenson’s 
novelette. 
The success 
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Stevenson cast emulous eyes at the foot- 
lights. The plays written in collaboration 
with Henley are the only fruit we have 
of this longing. And in that volcanic essay 
of Henley’s on his dead friend, (not a sylla- 
ble this side or that of the controversy), 
there is a swinging passage about their 
play-making. All that have dreamed dreams 
of high emprise, hear: 


“Follow the Henley-Stevenson plays. But how to 
deal with them? Mr. Balfour gives us a list of those 
projected and those done; and, having forgotten all 
about it, I find that list most interesting. It reads 
well, even now; for I fear that one of our first cares 
was to find a good name for the still unattempted piece; 
and Mr. Balfour’s quotation, if it shows nothing else, 
will show that in this endeavor we were not wholly un- 
successful. ‘Honor and Arms’—is not that a canorous 
and inspiring title? And ‘The King of Clubs’—reader, 
does that promise nothing? And ‘The Tragedy of Hes- 
ter Noble’—how is that for a play-bill? ‘Ajax’ I pass, 
though (coming after Sophocles) we never made so 
good a play. But ‘Farmer George’ (of which I know 
nothing whatever) at any rate sounds well. Comes 
‘The Mother-in-Law; and that would have been a 
tragedy. As to ‘Madame Fate’ and ‘Madame Destiny,’ 
I cannot recall a single particular; but I do remember 
that the first touch was mine, and that the second title is 
merely an improvement on the first. To go back a little: 
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this thoroughly fine actor deserves 
is now afforded in ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini.’’ What is also notable in 
this connection is the prominence 
given by Mr. Skinner’s manager to 
two good actors in his support, 
Aubrey Boucicault, who plays 
Paolo, and William Norris, who as 
Pepe must have found himself well- 
trained after his popularity as the 
deformed jester in ‘‘In the Palace of 
the King.’’ 

In parenthesis, it is interesting to 
observe how little for stage purposes 
has been dug out of the stories of 
Stevenson. To some the romances of 
R. L. S. are greater than any that 
have been written. Of course, there 
are others that have found his 
romances more charming for the 
manner of their telling than for what 
is told in them. Like most novelists 
and many of the lighter essayists, 
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‘Honor and Arms’ is of its essence 
English, Jacobite, romantic; the hero 
is sorely tried; love is too much for 
duty; and if I remember aright, he 
emerges ill from his trial. But his 
father Sir Austin Fielding is a noble 
old boy; his mistress (Jean Lorimer: 
Jean—or is it Barbara?) is a noble 
young girl. And when I tell you that 
William of Orange is the deux ex 
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Margaret Anglin and Charles Richman. 


In H. V. Esmond's comedy, ‘‘The Wilderness.” 


machina; that Harry Fielding was 
broke and sentenced to be shot; that 
Sir Austin pleaded with the King, 
with Ginkel and the Scots soldier of 
fortune who had witnessed Harry's 
failure; that then the Lorimers came 
in,and the scéne-d-faire was (in our 
strong conceit) as good as done; so 
that Harry took back his sword and 
married his Barbara (or his Jean) 
and Sir Austin (he was really Tom 
Stevenson) played the Scottish Father, 
and even Dutch William was moved to 
a genial saying—reader mine, if I tell 
you that much, wont you be sorry, 
sorry, while life is in you, that you 
will never see that play? And may 
I, if you aren’t—may I, without of- 
fence, at once assert that you know 
nothing about plays? Well, well...... 
in those days, as Mr. Balfour very 
justly puts it, we—I and Lewis—knew 
nothing either. All the same, it was 
a golden time.” 


In one of his notes to the 
same essay Mr. Henley sets 
down his definition of an ac- 
tor: ‘‘The Actor, that immiti- 
gable compound of imbecility 


and authority, that expression of temperament without 

mind, which is the nearest one can get in decent phrase- 

ology to its feminine analogue, the Mere Woman.’’ 
Naturally, this definition characterizes only such actors 


as Mr. Henley has known. 


of it proves that. 


The distinct personal expression 
Managers sometimes have to find a defi- 
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nition for actors. The search for the defi- 
nition that shall define and yet not be pro- 
fane is laborious. This is a good mouthful, 
strong meat in language, and still utterable 
by the most sensitive of managers. 

In ‘‘La Du Barry,’’ David Belasco and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter have struck twelve again. 
After the sensational success of ‘‘Zaza’’ the 
next play in which Mrs. Carter should ap- 
pear was not a simple matter of selection. 
The throngs that had sighed, heaved breasts 
and wept with her in the carefully-toned 
melodrama of certain phases of Parisian life 
would be competent to judge of her only by 
the ‘‘Zaza’’ standard of success. Mr. Bel- 
asco must have kept this notion fresh in 
mind all during the period of selection. 
The idea grew to have such force with him 
that when ‘‘Du Barry’’ was disclosed in tho 
glare of the footlights people recognized at 
once that Zaza, a figment of fiction, bore a 
strong racial resemblance to Madame Du 
Barry, a personage of history. Of course, 
instead of the wealthy bourgeois Bernard 
Dufrene in ‘‘Du Barry,’’ we have the King 
of France; instead of the motley world of 
concert-hall artists as surrounding men and 
women, we have a luxurious royal court, 
motley still, but of a more elegant color- 
scheme. In ‘‘Du Barry,’’ Mrs. Carter has 
as many, if not more, occasions for display 
of her superhuman emotional force, and Mr. 
Belasco is required to show his masterly 
control of stagecraft. Audiences are crowd- 
ing to see ‘‘Du Barry’’ as they crowded to 
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Annie Russell. 


In “The Girl and the Judge.” 
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see ‘‘Zaza.’’ They get all they pay for in 
the staples of thrills and spine-chills. The 
play may not be purest gold, and Mrs. Car- 
ter may not be an artist of the first rank, 
but the public prospers her and prospers 
Mr. Belasco, and each public—for there 
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are several—knows what and is 
greedy. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman’s company at Daly’s 
Theatre opened their season with ‘‘Frocks 
and Frills,’’ a comedy adapted by Sydney 
Grundy from an old play of Scribe’s. The cen- 
tral idea is the entrance of a lady into the 
dressmaking business. She has fallen on evil 
, times, and by her courage and subsequent 
prosperity as a dressmaker not only retrieves 
her own resources but helps out her family 
as well. The play is tenuous, most artistic- 
ally presented, and provided with that life- 
preserver of so many modern pieces, an 
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abundance of sumptuous gowns for the wom- 

All playwrights realize the value of sup- 
plying scenes in which women may wear cost- 
ly costumes. A French dramatist or a Ger- 
man will write a play of lowly life for which 
all the costumes cost little more than the 
dresses of aminor actress inan English com- 
edy. Howrarely doesan English or American 
theatre present a play wherein the characters 
dress according to middle-class salaries! 
Our rural melodrama is the only play-form 
that may be called national. The excellent 
play of middle-class people, of whom a few ex- 
amples are still extant, remains to be written. 
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